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REVIEWS OF NEW SBOOES. 
IRELAND. 


Ir is painful to confess it, but Ireland is a 
repulsive subject to us. Almost despairing of 
any real, extensive, or permanent good being 
effected, we have endured hope after hope 
deferred, and disappointment after disappoint- 
ment experienced, till the very “best laid 
schemes of men” can hardly flatter us into a 
belief that aught beyond a mere temporary 
and delusive benefit may seem to promise 
lasting national improvement. Years ago we 
did all that lay in the power of our pen and 
the influence of this journal to promote the 
establishment of fisheries on the coast of 
Ireland. More recently we embarked zea- 
lously in the plans of Mr. Jasper Rogers, for 
reclaiming the bogs and advancing the incal- 
culable agricultural and manufacturing capa- 
bilities of the country. In Lord Clarendon’s 
government we recognised the patriotic endea- 
vour to promote similar blessings; to teach 
farming and the useful arts throughout the 
land; and show sterility the way to become 
fertile, and idleness the paths to amply 
rewarding industry ; to dissipate ignorance by 
cultivation, and raise a people from the abyss 
of barbarism and misery to the rational and 
physical enjoyments of civilized man. 

e have now arrived at a rallying point; 
and many things converge towards the circle 
to encourage higher expectations than could 
have been indulged at any preceding period. 
Are they again doomed to “come like 
shadows; so depart?” Heaven forbid. Let 
us once more cherish the vision of Ireland 
redeemed from sloth and contention, a pros- 
= enlightened, united and happy nation! 

ith this brief preamble we proceed to notice 
4 few publications which, for the melancholy 


Teason we have assigned, have accumulated on 
our table. 


1, An Inquiry into the Legislation, Control, 
and Improvement of the Salmon and Sea 
Fisheries of Ireland. By H. F. Hore. 
Dublin: Hodges and Smith. 


2. The Speech of Mr. Serjeant Merewether in 
Chancery, December 8, on the Claims of the 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests to the 
Sea Shore, Beds of Tidal Harbours and 


Rivers, 4c. Butterworth. Dublin: Hodges 
and Smith. ” 


THESE are vitally important productions 

™ questions of vital importance :— 
Why (asks Mr. Hore, on broaching them) 
an _ Law give a new or additional property 

“almon-fishing to any man ? 
Bw Rayo aot Soverument aid, which is 
y the isheri f Scot: 

+t of indeed? oe 
1 erence to the latter question, it is of 
— be wished that Irish fishermen were in- 
pm y of assistance ; but whatever is likely to 
0: Service to them, we may hope will be 


“With Tespect to the first, I ma 
‘ : 4 y state, that 
Mace leaving nee I have bad much insight 





into the practical operation of the Law,—during a 
residence of nine years on the river Slaney,—as 
well as in the course of experience formed on the 
bench,—and also as Secretary to a Fishery Pro- 
tection Society, after the passing of the Act of 
1842, and as a conservator for the Wexford dis- 
tricts under the recent Act. * *  * 

**T have witnessed the seriously unjust effects of 
the Act, in depriving of their livelihood numerous 
fishermen, who formerly took Salmon by means of 
boats and nets. 

“The difficulties and costliness of law present 
impediments to the attainment of justice in many 
cases connected with River Fisheries.” 


Can these matters be amended ?—how P— 
when? The results to Ireland would be worth 
millions. For one of the elemefits of her 
prosperity, it is truly stated,— 

** Will be found in the munificent stores of Fish, 
—as resources of employment and wealth — not 
only surrounding our island, but €ven, by the laws 
of nature, penetrating its inland recesses; and, as 
a department of industrial occupation, in which 
native industry and enterprise may be rendered 
available for the increase of the comforts of the 
people, and to the advantage of the empire, the 
Fisheries of Ireland are deserving ef a large share 
of attention.” 

Mr. Hore inquires into the causes of their 
present depressed condition, and suggests 
that— 

“An essay of this description will perhaps be 
serviceable in spreading knowledge on a subject of 
much importance to this country—one on which 
there appears to be a want of general information, 
and a long and lamentable neglect of invigorating 
measures towards its development, as a great 
natural resource.” 


There are above 20,000 square miles of its 
water basins in which fishing may be advan- 
tageously carried on! And in old times—the 
“dark ages”—the population were more than 
plentifully oomlielt with that species of food, 
which they cannot obtain in our enlightened 
day. The ancient history is curious and cha- 
racteristic, and the modern means of improv- 
ing upon it no less so; for in one of the most 
stringent enactments for the preservation and 
increase of the breed, we are told,— 


‘The principle of ‘conducing to the public ad- 
vantage’ by insuring a large supply of good fish, 
was the ostensible object of the measure ; but this 
has not accrued—the fisheries have fallen off, and 
their decline must be attributed much to the opera- 
tions of the act, and the insufficiency of subsequent 
arrangements to carry out its entire provisions,” 

In detail:— 

“The advantages proposed to be conferred on 
the proprietors in the interior by the Bill, were to 
be weighed against those of the new apparatus, 
and made dependent on them,—#in effect, were 
expected to accrue out of them, by voluntary con- 
tributions, or by assessment, the burden of which 
would fall on the owners of the commercially 
valuable fisheries. The result has proved that 
voluntary associations have failed. Such contribu- 
tions have not been made; and it is to be appre- 
hended that the recent measure of assessment will 
only provide funds sufficient for the purposes of 
protection, and inadequate for those awzriliary 





means of increase,—the provision of passes through 
natural and artificial obstructions,—on the general 
employment of which the full development of our 
river fisheries now mainly depends. 

‘‘Those means which are required to be attended 
to by the authorities (without the preliminary step 
of application, or the necessity of funds being pro- 
vided by the parties interested), are :— 

‘1st. The opening or enlarging queen’s gaps in 
weirs subject by law to have them. 

“2nd. The regulation of the length of spur-walls 
in all dams. 

‘3rd. The proper construction of boxes, cribs, 
or cruives, in fishing weirs. 

‘4th. The causing passes to be provided in all 
newly erected mill-weirs. 

“It does not appear by the published proceed 
ings of the Board of Public Works that any of 
these requirements have been acted upon by them, 
nor is it believed that they have been, to any ex- 
tent, although the Act has been a law more than 
seven years.” 


Glorious legislation! As no doubt it has 
been easy to drive a coach and six through 
any act of Parliament, could it be supposed 
that such an act could stop a salmon run 
and leap, or induce their congeners in the flood 
to come to the sticking-place and whisper, 
‘Catch and eat me,” as the roasted Irish pigs 
do, when'they have knives and forks stuck in 


their hams? 


Leaving the inland waters, we read of and 
off the coasts :— 


‘The Deep-sea and In-shore fisheries of Ireland 
appear to need, and deserve an active care and 
liberal policy to be extended to them, to lay the 
foundation for permanent and important improve- 
ment. With regard: to the extent to which 
Government interference and assistance may be 
legitimately and usefully applied, within the bounds 
of strict and impartial justice to this country, the 
amount to which they have received the aid of 
public money, or now receive it, may be placed in 
contrast to that expended for those of Scotland. 
According to a return printed by order of the 
House of Commons, the following sums were 
granted for the encouragement of the British 
Fisheries :— 

“From 1809 to 1819 . 

» 1819 to 1829. . 
», 1829 to 1841. 


. £327,282 9 6 
762,461 0 8% 
192,977 13 10 





£1,282,721 4 04 

‘In 1819 Ireland commenced to receive similar 
pecuniary aid, and from 1819 to 1830 received 
£259,358 6s. 6d. :—showing a receipt by British 
fisheries in excess of the sum accorded to Irish of 
more than one million sterling. 

“In 1830, bounties were extinguished in both 
countries, the whole staff and establishment abo- 
lished in Ireland, and the same Act which repealed 
the Irish fishery encouragement, continued all en- 
couragement for Scotland, except the bounties,” 


Mr. Hore adds :— 


“‘A larger number of boats and men are em- 
ployed in fishing in Ireland than in Scotland. Yet 
although the trade does not exist to the same extent 
in Ireland as in the sister country, and therefore the 
same superintendence is not required, it does not 
appear that a just proportion of Government as- 
sistance is maintained in the case of the former; 












tiWSPA acilitating the Migration of fish, whether hin- 
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and, with respect to the expenditure appropriated 
to encouragement, may it not be asked whether 
sueh measures are not as much needed to build 
up as to sustain a trade? 

“The Scottish Fisheries are fostered by the aid 
of the Treasury. The governments of France, 
Belgium, and Holland, extend much care and 
superintendence to those of their countries. Those 

- of Ireland received the zealous attention of our 
earlier statesmen, and are still worthy of it.” 


Of these “ earlier times,” it is written in an 
old poem enumerating— 


‘*The commodities of Ireland, and policie and 
keeping thereof, and conquering of wild Irish.— 
“*T cast to speake of Ireland but a little: 
Commodities of it I will entitle, 
Hides and fish, salmon, hake, herring, 
Irish wooll, and linen cloth, faldinge, 
And marterns goode ben her marchandize ; 
Harte’s hides, and other of venerie, 
Skinnes of otter, squirrel, and Lrish hare, 
Of sheepe, lambe, and foxe, 4 her chaffare. 
* * 


Of silver and golde there is the oore 

Among the wilde Irish, though they be poore : 
For they are rude, and can thereon no skill: 
So that if we had their peace and good will 
To myne and fyne, and metal for to pure, 

In wilde Irish might we find the cure.’” 


With regard to Scotland and the encourage- 
ment it has received, as ‘‘ comparisons are 
odious,” may we not inquire if it has been 
merited by the spirit of enterprize and per- 
severance, amid dangers of the most fearful 
kind. On the other side, we grieve to men- 
tion a black contrast. In one of our own per- 
sonal Irish tours to inform ourselves of the 
actual condition of things, we found a beauti- 
ful fishing station in ruinous disorder. We 
invited the confidence of one of the most 
decent-looking fishermen, and, to our dismay, 
he said, ‘‘ There is no use my trying to do 
better than the rest. If Ireturned to the land 
with a boatful of supply, the lazy —— about 
would rob me of it, and if I resisted, probably 
murder me.” 

Where life is insecure, there can be no 

rosperity ; and the bane of Ireland is the 

isregard of human life. But to our text :— 


*‘The extent to which the Irish Fisheries may, 
with reason, be expected to be capable of improve- 
ment, does not appear to have received that prac- 
tical investigation which its real importance de- 
serves; and, in the absence of such information, 
vague and exaggerated statements are often put 
forward, which can but throw discredit and disbe- 
lief on the subject in the minds of sober-thinking 
persons. Faithful statistic returns, obtained from 
proper quarters, such as of the amount of salmon or 
other fish caught each year,—of rents paid by lessees 
and others,—the capital invested in the trade, 
or the number of persons, boats, and nets employed 
in it,—the number and details of prosecutions and 
of convictions, the amount of fines paid ; statements 
of what has been done, and what may be accom- 
plished, founded on surveys of the extent of fishing 
banks, of the quantity of spawning grounds, and 
detailed accounts of the results of protection, are 
some of the different bases on which to test the true 
powers of maximum productiveness. * * 

‘Immediate and wide-spreading improvement 
of the Inland Fisheries would be promoted by pro- 
viding funds, or means to raise funds, for carrying 
out those provisions of the Act which were to com- 
nsate for the increased powers of capture below; 


* 


ed by artificial or natural obstructions, and 
ehy increasing the power of the fish to reach 


ning grounds.” 


cof Mr. Hore; but the legislature must, 


tion in their minds, and adopt the remedies 
suggested for this great desideratum,—the 
plentiful supply of fish wherever salt water 
flows and fresh water runs. 

Mr. Serjeant Merewether’s legal argument, 
derived from Saxon times, denied the prero- 
gative rights of the Crown, jure corone, to 
the soil and ground of the shores, &c., be- 
tween high and low water mark, and tidal 
portions of navigable rivers, creeks, pools, &c.; 
but we must leave the Court of Chancery and 
its opinions, and the law of the case, to the 
lawyers. But it does appear that the claims 
of royalty in many cases are opposed to the 
progress of improvements that would be un- 
dertaken but for these barriers. 


3. Analysis of Mr. Jasper Rogers’s Proposi- 
tion for the Sanitary Reform of London and 
all Cities. 

Tus is connected with Mr. Rogers’s scheme 
for transforming the peat bogs of Ireland into 
fuel for manufactories and arable land; in 
promoting which the Literary Gazette, within 
the last two years, took a prominent part, 
its editor being upon the committee, and 
zealously aiding its progress. Mr. Rogers 
has now effected an experimental establish- 
ment on a sufficient scale to test the value of 
his theory; not only in respect to the two 
important objects stated above, but to the 
application of charred ~ or peat charcoal 
to the manuring of land, and the disinfecting 
of sewers and other sources of disease and 
death. Having frequently pressed these mat- 
ters upon the attention of the public, and see- 
ing them in an adequate system of trial, we 
shall say no more at present, but that from 
our own careful investigation of them, and 
Mr. Rogers’s statistics and estimates, we con- 
sider them well calculated to produce a happy 
revolution for the well-being of Ireland, i a 
reclaimed population receiving in money fair 
days’ wages for fair days’ works. 


4. The South of Ireland in 1850! Being the 
Journal of a Tour in Leinster and Munster. 
By A. G. Stark. Dublin: Duffy. 

Tne author is not mealy-mouthed. Aw con- 
traire, as fashionable writers would say, we 
do not remember to have read a volume, the 
statements and reasoning in which were so 
numerously and frequently founded on per- 
‘sonal references. From the highest noble to 
the lowest squireen possessed of a few acres, 
Mr. Stark produces his examples, naming 
their names, divulging their fortunes or mis- 
fortunes, praising or censuring their acts 
(very little of the former), denouncing their 
absenteeism, evictions, severities and general 
misconduct, in a style, to say the least of it, 
of measureless freedom and bold individuality. 
That such a work will excite much curiosity 
and be universally read, we need hardly pro- 
phecy, for who can resist the temptation of 
seeing their friends, acquaintances, and many 
other folks, shown up as Mr. Stark has ven- 
tured to exhibit the landlords of Ireland. 

To bad Landlordism he attributes the 
greater proportion of the evils that afflict the 
roma and from Carlow, Cashel, Tippe- 
rary, Waterford, Dungarvan, Youghal, Cork, 
Bandon, Skibbereen, Killarney, and interme- 
diate places, draws (with but few exceptions) 
the calamitous deduction that folly, mis- 
management, and injustice mar all the rich 
gifts of Providence to this favoured soil—this 


a 


cruel as that of “the finest Pisantry.” 
In following the route we have indicated j 
would lead us a long race to stop with the 
author at a fifth of the spots whence he poinis 
his severe observations, sparing nobody, anj | 
vindicating his principle on facts of startlingsi. 
nificancy. We can onlyadopt a few instanos 
and let him speak for himself. The Dukes 
Leinster fares but badly, his condemnatio: 
being put into the mouth of an Irish sort ¢ 
Dandy Dinmont, whom our tourist encountes 
in the travelling car,— 

“He, (we are told,) with a good-natured civility 
gave me the names of the different demesnes ani 
private mansions which could be discerned from 
the windows; and in a running commentary 
men and things, which revealed much shrewdness 
and sound information, I thought I could also di. 
cover a vein of acerbity, of which, perhaps, he was 
unconscious in happier times, when he was getting 
into the prime physical condition—he was at lat © 
seventeen stone—he seemed now rather to endu: © 
than enjoy. As village after village, and station, 
and steeple, and round tower, were left behind, my 7 
frieze-coated companion enlightened me astoth © 
respective merits of the owners of land along th 
line ; and I must say that the weight of his evidene 
was decisively against them, as a class. At length, J 
our passage through the Curragh of Kildare sug: 7 
gested to me the opportunity of hinting that, 7 
least, the Duke of Leinster had the reputation of 
being a good landlord. ‘Z 

“ «His Grace has a good character, and peopl | 
at a distance from his residence have got into th 
habit of sounding his praises; but I begin to thint & 
he does not deserve them,’ said my fellow-travelle. 

“«¢ But,’ I rejoined, ‘does he not give the lai 
for the value, and is he not painfully solicitos 
about the comfort of his tenants and the cotter- 
nay, is he not President of the Royal Agricultanl 
Society of Ireland, which affects to do so much gui 
for the people?’ 

*©¢Down in the country,’ replied my new # 
quaintance, ‘ we regard the Agricultural Society # 
a humbug—a hobby which even the gentlema 
farmers, with kid gloves, who started it, can ™ 
longer afford to ride. As for his Grace’s anne] 
for the comfort of the people under him, I can only 
tell you that he has refused in many, very milj 
cases, to make any reduction in the rents in pr 
portion to the reduced value of agricultural 
duce; and I could show you hovels on his eta! 
and wretches in human form, living or starvmg® 
them, that would excite a feeling of horror evel? fF 
the wilds of Connaught.’ ’ 

“*¢ You surprise me,’ I exclaimed; but, ye 
haps, in the cases where he refused to make abate 
ments in the rent there were circumstances wit 
rendered the application unreasonable.’ 

“<< No,’ said he; ‘nothing could he more rea® 
able than the prayer for a reduction.’” 


He states a particular case in prod ait 
ner tes . 

“¢The consequence of this illiberal ryan fi 
sued by the Duke is, that hundreds of his mos” 
dustrious and hard-working tenantry are i vl 
all the cash they can, throwing up their — 
cutting offto America. I believe I am Wi ne 
mark when I state that his Grace has now" 
acres of land thrown upon his hands, which frm 
were in a state of cultivation; and ee 
will be given up to him before many W pie 
over. This sort of game, therefore, like 
that still returns at night to roost, V iT} pit 
with terrible effect to his Grace himself 
gagees are to be staved off.’” 


The colloquy goes on thus:— ’ 
“¢ How does the Marquis of Kildare § 
with you?’ Sr | 

















gine, revolve the whole of his publica- 


“ Emerald Isle,” “ first gem of the sea”-=titles 





s*¢ As our representative, 












it would seem of cruel mockery, only not oe 
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about him,’ answered he of the frieze; ‘and the 
territorial slice from the Leinster property which 
he got from his father, when he had the prodigious 
good fortune to secure the smiles of the Duke of 
Sutherland’s daughter, he has just sense enough to 
cling to with unconquerable tenacity, meeting all ap- 
plications for reduction of rent with a parrot-like 
quotation from a speech of Sir Robert Peel, who, it 
seems, said somewhere, at some time, that, under 
free trade, the averages of produce would rule as 
high as they did under the sliding scale.’ 

“é¢The change in the condition of the Duke's 
tenantry and peasantry must have taken place very 
suddenly,’ I remarked, ‘as on the occasion of the 
Queen’s visit to Carton, we were told that all went 
“merry as a marriage bell,” and everybody was 
comfortable and happy.’ 

“¢ Ah, sir,’ said my fellow-traveller, with a look 
of indulgent pity at my simplicity, ‘it would have 
been better if the Queen had never come to Ireland 
at all, than that she should have been blindfolded 
in the way she was; and only that I am told she is 
a shrewd little lady, full of intelligence, who looks 
under the surface of things, she must have been 
deceived by the state of apparent comfort which 
she witnessed on the only oceasion when she pene- 
trated into the interior of the country. She came 
down to Carton in a carriage drawn by four blood- 
horses, which carried her over the country at a 
much quicker pace than we are now going upon 
this railway. The Duke had made wise provision 
that nothing unsightly should meet the royal eye 
during the journey, for half a dozen fleet horsemen 
preceded the carriage, whose business it was to 
falsify the old adage that ‘‘a cat may look at a 
king.” Well-dressed persons were allowed to re- 
main on the road and take off their hats and cheer 
the Queen, but all wandering beggars and vagrants 
were, without ceremony, whipped over the hedge 
into the fields, and compelled to remain there in 
obscurity, until the royal train had passed.’ 

* «Still, I remarked, ‘her Majesty's heart must 
have been gratified at the sight of the ‘‘ bold pea- 
santry—their country’s pride,” who appeared so 
gaily on the lawn of Carton House.’ 

“*Ha! ha! ha!’—and the fat grazier roared 
with laughter, like one that had the lungs of a 
Stentor. ‘Bold peasantry, indeed! Do you know 
what, sir—it is twenty years since I was in the 
Theatre Royal, Dublin, but the last time I was 
there I saw much more joyous peasants disporting 
themselves on a lawn, on the stage in Hawkin’s- 
street; and of the two, I think, Mr. Calcraft is a 
better manager than the Duke. I was at Carton, 
and can tell you that no one who was not up to the 
mark in the matter of dress, no person out at the 
elbows, or whose locks made their appearance 
through the roof of his hat, was allowed to approach 
the lawn. Why, the fellow who danced the Irish 
}ig you have heard so much of, and who was dressed 
macut-away grey frieze coat, corduroy breeches, 
and worsted stockings and knee-buckles, was a 
dancing-master from Carlow; and his fair partner, 
with the short, home-spun petticoat, was a barmaid 
from an inn in Athy, who appeared, by particular 
desire, in that garb, for the first time in her life, 
and for that day only.’ 

“* Any one for Mageney?’ roared the guard. 

.““‘T am,’ responded the grazier, and my ‘ fat 
friend’ vanished.” 


Said we that our author was piquant and 
distinct enough, and not mealy-mouthed ? 
re are farther examples :— 
“During the period that I have sojourned in 
perary I have taken numerous and prolonged 
—_ on foot and on horseback, into the dis- 
nets around it, and have made myself tolerably 
with the condition and prospects of all 
of the people. To begin with the lower 
o> first, as the grand basis of every community 
it; e essential producers of the fruits of the soil— 
is melancholy to be compelled to put down in my 
tablets that their state can hardly be worse. In 











some of my ‘rural rides’ over a country capable of 
being brought to a high state of profitable cultiva- 
tion, by the application of skill and industry, I 
have proceeded for miles without meeting the face of 
man, woman, or child, until the conviction fell 
upon me like a mantle of icy dew, that the popula- 
tion have been decimated by disease and expatria- 
tion. I have passed immense tracts of land in the 
direction of Dundrum, the property of Viscount 
Hawarden, without meeting a solitary cabin, or 
even hearing anything that indicated the presence 
of civilization, save the tinkling bells of sheep, or 
the lowing of herds of fat oxen that browse on the 
meadows where, but a few years ago, stalwarth 
men earned a livelihood by the ‘sweat of the brow.’ 
I believe it has been now discovered by Lord 
Hawarden and other ‘improving landlords,’ par 
excellence, that the system of estate clearing, for the 
purpose of substituting pasturage for tillage, and 
cattle for human beings, has been carried too far to 
be beneficial to themselves. ‘ A bold peasantry, its 
country’s pride,’ was never, I fear, a possession 
enjoyed by Ireland except in the lines of the poet; 
but the labouring classes, the ‘ hewers of wood and 
drawers of water,’ were ready and not very expen- 
sive instruments in the hands of the lords of the 
soil, and if they be swept off either by death or 
emigration, or if the pith—to use a good old Saxon 
word—if the pith, moral and physical, be taken 
out of them by a graduation in the union work- 
houses, it is plain that the land will, in time, cease 
to be valuable, unless, indeed, it be intended to 
import manual labour from other countries—a not 
very probable expedient. Even the country folks 
I did occasionally meet in my journeys, seemed to 
be different from the cast of people I had been in 
the habit of observing in former years. The men 
hurried past with narrow shoulders, hollow cheeks, 
and ‘ shrunk shanks,’ as if the tattered clothes they 
wore had been robbed from some neighbouring 
scarecrows, and that they were afraid of a pursuit ; 
the poor little children had lost their merry prattle, 
the heritage of infancy everywhere else, and had ‘a 
sad ‘ Noviciate-mendicant’ look about them; while 
the women—the far-famed Tipperary girls, the 
flower of Irish beauty—God help them! they ap- 
peared to have suffered worse than all. Who does 
not know that, in other and happier times, if the 
traveller addressed a jocular observation to a rustic 
belle, as he passed her on any of the ‘banks or 
braes’ that are to be found within the ample region, 
from Slievhbloom to Knockmeledown, and from 
Mount Keeper to Slievnamon, the salutation would 
be answered by a smile and a witty response? 
Alas! how changed and ‘chopfallen!’ Famine and 
despair have now taken possession of the faces 
once radiant with beauty and good humour.” 


This is a saddening picture; and Mr. 
Stark thus accounts for some of its causes :— 

‘‘The proprietors of Tipperary are Mr. Smyth 
Barry and Mr. Stafford (O’Brien)—both absentees. 
The greater part of the town belongs to the former 
gentleman. Having collated, very carefully, the 
opinions of the inhabitants as to the manner in 
which he discharges the duties of his position, Iam 
bound to sum up by saying that, as far as his town 
property is concerned, there could scarcely be a 
worse landlord, or one who gives less encourage- 
ment to an improving tenant. The result is pal- 
pable in the absence of good buildings in the town, 
as people will not be foolish enough to rear expen- 
sive structures without some inducement. Mr. 
Barry charges immoderately high for building 
ground, upon short leases; and should a townsman, 
who has erected, say six or seven houses on his 
property, express a wish to rent two or three acres 
of land near the town, he cannot carry his desire 
into effect without paying the exorbitant figure of 
5l. per acre, or about three times its intrinsic 
value. In fact, this ‘territorial aristocrat’ is a 
worthy type of that numerous and desolating class 
with which Ireland has been cursed—a living illus- 
tration of the system which has preyed on her 








vitals, and extracted her life’s blood, and which 
compelled an English Parliamentary Committee, so 
far back as 1819—(this is a long-suffering country) 
—to notice in these words :—‘ Want of employ- 
ment is mainly owing to the lamentable circum- 
stance—ALMOST PECULIAR TO IRELAND—of the non- 
residence of the great proportion of the proprietors.” 
The people of this place he treats as so many serfs 
created for the purpose of yielding him tribute. 
He never sees them. When the rent-day revolves, 
they are honoured with a sight of his agent, who 
lives in Cork, when at home. If they pay him, 
they don’t even have the advantage of a peep at 
him again until the next blood-letting day. If 
they don’t pay him, then they have an interview 
with his sub-agent, and the sequel can be imagined. 
As for ‘ tenant right,’ ‘compensation to tenants for 
improvements,’ ‘reduction of rents,’ &c., the Lord 
of Foaty, in the county of Cork, which he never 
condescends to visit, and Marberry Hall, in Che- 
shire, is as ignorant of them as one of the porcine 
race is said to be of algebra ; and no wonder, as, in 
all probability, the attention of his magnificence 
has never been called to such low subjects for the 
space of five minutes during his whole life. 

**T think the same portrait, with lighter colour- 
ing, will do for Mr. Stafford (O’Brien), M.P.” 

Our author is impartial. At Dungarvan 
he halted and breakfasted ; and tells— 

“This repast being duly discussed, I sauntered 
forth to observe the condition of Mr. Shiel’s pet 
borough. Desolation seemed to reign everywhere. 
Its sway was proclaimed in the empty shops; the 
roofless houses; the filthy, broken, and neglected 
streets; the woe-begone faces of the tradespeople ; 
the rags of the multitude; the movement of the 
fishermen to the pawn-offices, to pledge the very 
materials with which they pursue their precarious 
avocation; and the importunate and not-to-be-put- 
off plaint of a legion of beggars. Many years ago 
the Duke of Devonshire set apart a piece of ground 
for building purposes, at the modest rate of 5s. per 
cubic foot—something higher than the average rate 
of building-ground in Merrion-square. In the 
course of time a square of houses arose, which 
formed the principal feature of the town. They were 
speedily occupied; and persons of business vied 
with each other to get possession of a shop in ‘ The 
Square, although the rents were extravagantly 
high for a provincial town—viz., from £35 to £50 
per annum. This morning I counted sixteen of 
these shops shut up—completely destitute of 
tenants. If this decay proceed, Mr. Shiel’s consti- 
tuency, at the next election, will hardly be more 
numerous than that of Gatton, or Old Sarum. The 
change for the worse will be further observed by 
marking the following facts:—In 1844 the poor- 
rate was only 10d. in the pound; in the year fol- 
lowing no rate was struck, there being a balance in 
the treasurer’s hands, and very few paupers in the 
workhouse. Now the workhouse is full, and so 
are three or four auxiliaries—the number of pau- 
pers altogether amounting to 3,000; and the poor- 
rate is 4s. 6d. in the pound—an impost which is 
rapidly closing up all the shops in the town. Job- 
bing and folly alternately govern the affairs of the 
workhouse ; and matters have not been mended by 
the importation of a government assistant-guardian 
—a broken-down grand juror from the county of 
Mayo—who has commenced a course of singular 
experiments, which, in consequence of one thing 
being reversed to-day that was ordered yesterday, 
are the horror alike of officials and paupers. 

“* Nothing loath to leave a spot which spoke so 
little for the paternal landlordism of his Grace of 
Chatsworth, I proceeded on my journey to 
Youghal,” 

We have found so much interesting matter 
for quotation in Mr. Stark’s book, that we 
shall return to it and to some other works on 
Ireland which are before us, in our next pub- 
lication. 

(To be continued.) 
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NEW NOVELS. 


The Double Oath. By the Baroness de Cala- 
brella. 3 vols. Bentley. 

Tue talent and spirit displayed in this novel 
remind us favourably of the author of the 
“ Prism of Thought,” and other popular pro- 
ductions; and is indeed, in our opinion, an 
improvement upon the best that preceded it. 
The writer has seen much of life and its 
varieties, and can well describe what she has 
seen. But beyond this faculty there is an 
acute appreciation of the inmost workings of 
the human heart and mind, and of the impulses 
and modifications which shape the actions of 
men and women, moving within a circle of 
society which impinges upon and circumscribes 
everything they think or do. 

The story commences with a wedding of 
the higher class, which, from incompatibility 
of disposition, promises no great measure of 
happiness ; how it docs turn out we will not 
anticipate, but only inform our readers that 
the lesson is a valuable one. <A bit of the 
lady’s light sketching may, however, be 
quoted on the occasion,— 


‘* As the most accredited locale of the marriages 
of the English aristocracy, St. George's, Hanover- 
square, enjoys a ‘European reputation.’ Its altar 
has, during the last fifty years, witnessed the solem- 
nization of perhaps twenty-fold more ‘fashionable’ 
marriages than any other temple in the metropolis. 

“Does the uninitiated reader know, or can he 
guess, why this special favour has been vouchsafed 
to it by our nobles and gentles, and by those who 
ape their ways, and follow their lead ? 

‘Doubtless, argues one, its interior arrange- 
ments are more imposing, its architectural orna- 
ments more chaste and appropriate, its altar-piece 
more suggestive of solemn thoughts, than are those 
of the other numerous metropolitan temples, which 
are equally, and oftentimes, more convenient in 
point of locality. Alas! reader, the reason is even 
a poorer and less intelligible one than any of these ; 
it is indeed so poor a one, that we almost fear to 
confide it to you,—and if we do so, it is on the 
express condition that it ‘go no further,’—a condi- 
tion that we have the better right to impose, con- 
sidering that the secret was never before whispered 
to mortal ear; probakly because those who had the 
wit to discover it, had also the rarer wit to know 
that it would not be believed,—even by those who 
might feel it to be true. 

“In a word—the reason why St. George’s, 
Hanover-square, is THE church for all the aristo- 
cratic marriages that take place in London is, that 
the wedding party can, by means of a back entrance, 
in a little miserable street, smuggle themselves in 
(as they almost invariably do) to the scene of the 
ceremony. We take it for granted that the reader 
is convinced that our discovery is the bond fide 
reason for the preference given to this church; but 
should he like better to substitute one of his own, 
we leave him at full liberty to do so, contenting 
ourselves with again declaring, without fear of 
contradiction, that of all God’s temples in which 
the brilliant career of Fashion’s votaries is opened 
at the altar, no one is witness to so many bright 
promises, so bitterly broken; so many beautiful 
dawns of expectant happiness rising in all the 
colours of Heaven’s own sign of future hope, only 
to set, at the end of a few brief days, or weeks, or 
months, in the gloom of blank disappointment. 
Of all those young and brilliant female scions of 
our aristocracy, who have, during the ‘season,’ 
ascended the narrow flight of steps which lead 
from the mean little street we have mentioned to 
the stately temple, their gait buoyant with hope, 

and their countenance beaming with modest de- 
light, to be changed by a few talismanic words into 


the pen of a penny-a-liner with words sweet as the 
lune de miel that awaits them,—how many, we say, 
before that ‘little month’ has waxed and waned, 
have not made the discovery, that the conversion 
of two into one is false arithmetic ?” 


A notice of the fore-closing of the London 
season, and a satirical glance at causes for pro- 
longing its existence, will serve as another 
specimen :— 

‘To the surprise, then, of every one, Lord Eners- 
dale and his sister quitted the noise and bustle of 
this, their first London season, which ‘season’ at 
its close usually becomes more insanely devoted to 
gaiety than at its opening. At that period, more 
than ever, excited nerves and aching heads are 
bent on projecting some new féte to keep together 
the expiring fires of society; for it is felt that 
nothing short of a cowp-de-main can rally the jaded 
forces of fashion, and carry on the campaign for 
another week. 

“«¢ Another week!’ cries some manceuvring 
mother; ‘grant me but another week, and he 
cannot escape—one more matinée dansante, and I 
will not again lose an opportunity of rendering it 
impossible that he should escape.’ 

“«« Another week !’ softly sighs some gentle girl, 
who has been led on, her own heart aiding in the 
delusion, by some idle flatterer, to expect at each 
meeting that the longed-for proposal, so oft 
insinuated, would be made in words. ‘ Another 
week !’ she cries in her despair; ‘another week, 
and he will surely speak to mamma.’ 

“*¢« Another week!’ mentally ejaculates some 
scheming and heartless roué, as he hands to her 
carriage the thoughtless, but still virtuous wife of 
his ‘dear friend’—‘ another week, and she is 
mine; one more waltz in a July atmosphere, and 
she cannot escape me.’ 

‘* Lord Enersdale and his sister had left all these 
dangerous triflers and repining loiterers, and were 
enjoying themselves at the only true source of 
human happiness, that of conferring it on others. 
They were relieving and providing for the wants 
and comforts of the sick and aged ; imparting useful 
knowledge to the young, fortifying their reason, 
strengthening their religious principles, and pre- 
paring them to become useful members of society. 

“In such employments and exercises, in the cul- 
tivation of letters, in the refinements of music and 
painting, did these amiable and accomplished beings 
pass their first summer at Swindon Court. Happy 
in their home, they did not, however, forget their 
duties to society; Lord Enersdale’s splendid hospi- 
tality was the theme of the country, while Miss 
Somerset’s graceful and unpretending ministration 
of the gentle courtesies due to her brother’s guests, 
made many an elder son speculate on the possibility 
of transplanting such a hostess to his own paternal 
inheritance.” 


A contrast to this exemplary pattern of 
woman-kind is very skilfully as forward, 
and involves the tale in the mysteries of guilt 
and in tragic consequences of a remarkable 
character. The dénouement in this respect is, 
it may seem strange to remark, so very extra- 
ordinary, that we cannot believe it to be inven- 
tion: there must have been something very 
like it in reality to suggest the catastrophe of 
Lady Monro and her lovers. But we must 
not encroach: we must preserve the secret of 
the “ Double Oath” intact ; and it is even with 
difficulty that we can keep within compass, and 
make another short extract :— 

“** How much a nobler use could you impart to 
Mrs. Bolton for the disposal of her wealth,’ observed 
Ellen, as she and Lady de Quincy proceeded on 
their promised drive to Twickenham, ‘than in 
giving fétes and dinners to those who do not even 
feel obliged by them, but seem rather to imagine 
that she should be grateful for their acceptance of 





those ‘happy brides,’ that are able to inspire even 











‘« Doubtless,’ returned Lady de Quincy, ‘a thoy. 
sand ways more worthy might be found; in fa 
it would be difficult to find a second as worthless a 
the one she has chosen. But, believe me, Elle, 
it is not sufficient for one’s pride to be if 
one’s heart is not touched; the evil thoughts and 
suggestions of vanity may be hushed, and Ji 
buried for a time, under such an affront as Mr, 
Bolton has received ; but they will again spring to 
life, with perhaps redoubled force, if her hear, 
that most deceitful of all things, has not receima] — 
and welcomed the lesson of humility so opaly F 
levelled at her vanity. By your account of thy 
lady, she is uneducated, and possesses no on 
mental resource. People so constituted, depen 
essentially on others for their enjoyment. To live 
to ourselves, to live retired from the world, we 
must possess a cultivated mind or an_ occupied 
heart. To make a frivolous mind enjoy, or even 
comprehend, the pursuits of an intelligent om, 
you must re-model it; in short, you must educate 
a person before you can expect him to understand 
those thousand pleasures and enjoyments which 
knowledge so bountifully supplies. To use a very 
common-place phrase, the lady, at whose gates we 
are just arriving, should asa first step go to school,’” 


Speaking of a former and less auspicious 
début of this wealthy dame, the author 
observes :— 


‘It has often been remarked, but the remarkis 7 
still worthy of repetition, that persons who are |” 
well and nobly born are the most tender of the 
susceptibilities of those around them. A gentle 
man or gentlewoman’s manner towards those who 
serve them, bespeaks, almost invariably, kindness 7 
and consideration. So general, indeed, is this rue, 
that servants are constantly heard to exclaim, 
‘Such a one must be a parvenu,—he has not yet 
learnt how to treat a servant.’ 

“« But we are digressing ; at a moment, too, when 
Mrs. Bolton, in all the hurry and bustle and delight 
that display could entail on her, was coming 3 
full speed to instal herself in her London mansion. 
And here all was triumph ;—there was no draw- 
back to her dignity, by the recollection of those 
who had been her predecessors, The house was 
newly built, newly decorated, and newly furnished. 
It is needless to say, that no expense had been 
spared. The moment Mr. Bolton, the millionnaire, 
was known to have purchased a splendid mansion 
in London—all which that vast emporium of wealth 
contained of the best, and the dearest, were sub- 
mitted to his lady’s choice, in such profusion, that 
her dear friend, Colonel Mahon, found his office of 
purveyor to her tastes and caprices no sinecuré. 
From morning till night the Colonel’s brougham 
might be seen driving from one curiosity shop to 
another ;—thence, to the upholsterer’s, and even 
to the remote neighbourhood of Spitalfields, sub- 
mitting fresh designs to the weavers. 

« « Let nothing escape you,’ were her directions. 
‘Don’t stand haggling for price,’ elegantly wrote 
Mrs. Bolton, ‘and let an object of virtue on 
slip through your fingers, What is the use, # 
often say to B., of our plums, if we do not make 
people gape and envy us? Cram my rooms 
hear that at S——d House every apartment - 
tains some rare gem, some specimen of co 
(vertu). I will have nothing but gems and ne 
in my rooms. Above all, dear Colonel, do see or 
there is sufficient gilding on the staircase, (ar 
impressions, you know.) Those coloured 
you talk about don’t sound very rich; — “ 
written to her about some chef-d’ceuvres of ae 
tine mosaic ;) but they may be set off by the re 
gold borders I will have put round ~— ; . 
they are dear, people will know we did no ¢ 

them for a song. I can’t think what you -— i 
a mallakit (malachite) table, with Bacchus, = > 
that. I have a bracelet of that on iol 
naked figures on it, as you may imag’, 
I don’t think it would be right for me to sit 











them!’ 





room with them. My dressing-glass you may buy. 
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I had rather the frame part had belonged to some 
crowned head; because then I could have kept the 
crown, which always looks commi foo (comme il 
faut.) But as you say the ornaments are really 
"Ben bellutikin'’s (Benvenuto Cellini’s), and that it 
will cost a power of money—I suppose, though I 
never heard of the gentleman, that he was a some- 
body one would not be ashamed to say it had 
belonged to. Do not listen to B. about that naked 
Venus; I don’t care who painted her; he could 
have had no delicacy. I can’t think what can 
have made my B. take to such indecent things, 
nor how he can expect his virtuous wife to receive 
them. Above all, dear Colonel, don’t forget, that 
though sky-blue is my natural colour, as suiting 
best with my delicate health ; yet that, for effect, 
strong contrasts are necessary,— and remember, 
that gold adorns everything.’ 
* 7 * * 

“¢P.S. Now I think of it, there is one picture 
I have read of, that might sociate very well with 
all my gilding, if you can meet with it. I don’t 
remember the lady's name, but I know there is 
Jupiter in it, and a shower of gold.’ 

“On entering this gorgeously, though somewhat 
promiscuously and incongruously fitted up house, 
Mrs. Bolton’s delight was excessive. True, in her 
passage through the suite of rooms, she was con- 
stantly entangling her laces in some piece of filla- 
gree, or some ornament in or-molu, occasionally 
upsetting some object of ‘virtue,’ or tumbling 
over richly-embroidered cushions, which were 
piled on the carpets, and meeting with sundry 
other accidents to which ladies are subjected who 
visit some fashionable auctioneers’ rooms on the 
days previous to a large sale ; but the very quantity 
and confusion of rich and beautiful objects pleased 
and gratified her vanity, as she repeated to herself, 
‘How it is crammed with lovely things !’ 

“We pass over Mrs. Bolton’s presentation at 
Court, which was made by a lady of rank, soon 
after which event she had the supreme happiness 
of receiving Royalty at her table; and strange as 
it may appear to some, who have not wakched the 
present worship which awaits on wealth, within a 
very short time of her being domiciled in London, 
her Parties’ book chronicled the names of half the 
aristocratic party-going ladies of the metropolis. 

“To the uninitiated it may be amusing to learn 
how such acquaintance is to be formed. Like 
many of our acquirements, either good or bad, as 
they may appear to those who have maintained 
more or less of what our forefathers used to term 
pride of ancestry, we are indebted to modern France 
for this mode of becoming known to persons, the 
honour of whose visits would have been vainly 
sought for by any less ingenious device. It is thus: 
Some lady of fashion, swayed either by good-nature, 

y a desire to patronize, or, as some ill-natured 
persons have ventured to insinuate, by a barter of 
their popularity against some golden advantages, of 
which even ladies of fashion sometimes stand in 
need,—undertakes to invite the company to a ball, 
wirée, or concert, to be given at the hitherto un- 
known lady's house. The first condition usually 
made by the lady who invites, is, that not a single 
aqquaintance, friend, or relation of the lady's who 
Tecelves, shall be present. It often occurs that 
objections are huntbly and timidly made to this 
despotic order; but, in nine cases out of ten, the 
road to be associated with persons of rank and 
a to read a long list of high-sounding names 
oe e columns of the Morning Post, as having 
attended her soirée, silences alike the claims of old 
‘equaintanceship, of friends, and of relations. The 
Teproaches the latter may condescend to make are 
ma by a promise echoed from the lady pa- 

hess’s own lips, ‘ that at the second party a few, 

a very few may be admissible,’ and each complainant 
naturally concludes that he or she will be included 
f - select few, and is as naturally disappointed ; 
ier ° objection, though originating with the in- 
? “t quickly adopted, and even received as a 
necessity, by the receiver—a painful one, she con- 








fidentially whispers,—but not the less an urgent 
one, forced on her position in the world. 

“Under the auspices of Lady Janet T , all 
preliminaries having been duly agreed on between 
the contracting parties, Mrs. Bolton’s cards were 
sent out for a soirée. More than one royal guest 
was present, and the lady of the mansion was as 
happy as she could be, under the injunction which, 
at the eleventh hour, Lady Janet T had ven- 
tured to whisper in her ear, as the first carriage 
was heard driving to the door, 

“««Take your place by me,’ she had said, ‘as I 
receive the guests curtsey to them; but unless I 
present them particularly to you, be silent; and 
even if some should seek to enter into conversation, 
say as little as possible.’ Seeing Mrs. Bolton’s 
mortified look at the automaton part assigned her in 
her own house, her Ladyship added, ‘It is not in a 
crowded assembly that people like you shine. You 
must give a series of dinners, and then your con- 
versation will be invaluable.’” 

We may guess at the original for this fancy 
portrait, but will add no more, except to 
recommend the book to fashionable novel 
readers. 








Singleton Fontenoy, R.N. By James Hannay, 
3 vols. Colburn. 
As a composition, this work may be charac- 
terised as desultory and amphibious. It be- 
longs to no particular class of novel writing. 
It is not philosophical. It is not fashionable. 
It is not dramatic. It is not facetious. It is 
not pathetic. It is not low life. It is the 
story of the hero, Singleton Fontenoy, who is 
first seen as the precocious son of a country 
gentleman mixing with the nobility and gentry 
around; then sent to a school in the north of 
England ; and then packed off to sea as a 
middy, in which capacity he sees much service 
in eastern parts—Malta, Greece, the Levant,. 
&e. &e. To bring the work within the field 
of fiction there is a mystery in his birth; and 
in foreign parts he meets with remarkable 
eople involved in his secret family history, 
Scotlen several love affairs and one decided 
attachment. 

The author displays much cleverness, and 
many of his little touches are smart and 

ointed. These give spirit to the incidental 
illustration of many of the topics of the day— 
such as party electioneering, parliamentary 
tactics, promotion and flogging in the navy, 
education, Roman Catholicism and Pro- 
testantism, all of which come casually into 
view in the course of the varieties and vicis- 
situdes in Mr. Fontenoy’s career. As we 
have too often occasion to remark, we find 
the boy too much of the man. There seems 
to be little or nothing of the ignorance or 
innocency of youth in the usual descriptions 
of our novelists. Their girls at eleven years 
of age are accomplished flirts, full of ideas 
and strategies; their boys premature adepts 
at intrigue, and, in the present case, meta- 
hysically so, which adds tothe wonder. For 
Master Fontenoy— 

‘‘Stayed at home, and read whatever he liked, 
while his father was looking out for an appropriate 
school. The blue eyes were dim with poring over 
black and white. Singleton was just then in an 
intellectual crisis. He had begun to doubt the 


infallibility of Paley, and had not yet met with 
the writings of Carlyle !” 

A lad of fifteen might be in this state ; but 
when at his first ball he is made to cover a 
lady’s indiscretion by concealing a note which 
has dropped from her bouquet, and afterwards 
carrying on the deception like an experienced 


roué, we doubt that the portrait is in nature, 
and think that the stage effect can hardly ex- 
cuse the anomaly. As he goes to wheal, bow. 
ever, after this, let us hope that he is taught 
better things; though when he landed there 
and met the master’s beauteous daughter, it 
is said,— 

‘They moved on together, and exchanged a few 
sentences more. Singleton loved girls of an in- 
tellectual turn. The fact is, that the affected 
hatred of ‘clever women,’ which we hear of so 
often, is usually the sentiment of Prigs and Sen- 
sualists—of whom it is well worthy.” 


And,— 


‘His peculiar education made him quite a phe- 
nomenon in Oaken Lodge. The Doctor placed 
him in the ‘ Virgil class’—next Lalage. It was 
quite a picture to see the fair Lalage assuming her 
place in the morning, and going through the regular 
number of lines. None of the boys thought it 
anything remarkable ; even Masters Selwyn and 
Temple, the leaders of the school, never alluded to 
her, except as in the ‘ Virgil class.’ As yet, they 
were in that stage when females generally are 
rather a subject of puerile contempt than other- 
wise ; and when precocity displays itself in an 
affection for the ruder vices, and a respect for 
jockeys and gamekeepers, As for the Doctor, 
who was pedantic in everything but what related 
to his dinner, he looked on his daughter as a most 
promising scholar, and probably thought it a pity 
that he could not send her to Oxford to take a 
degree.” 


But it is when he gets to sea that Mr. 
Hannay is most at home; and those who 
like a naval yarn of every twist and colour 
will find plenty of interest in these pages. 
Among other matters, the Egyptian war is 
handled, and we read that— 


“The Patagonian went to take her share in that 
war which terminated in the reduction of Mehemet 
Ali to his obedience to the Sublime Porte ; or, in 
other words, in the submission of the greatest man 
that the East has produced since Solyman the 
Magnificent, to the sway of an effete Government. 
If hero-worship be true, it was false, and unless 
human nature change, it will be regretted. 

“From 1806, when Mehemet won by his genius 
the Pashalik of Egypt, to the year in which this 
war was perpetrated, the country developed and 
improved, as only countries do under the supreme 
dominion of a great man. Gravity is not more 
decidedly the one mighty law of the physical, than 
the influence of individual character is of the moral 
world. No matter what the age or the circum- 
stances. It was a man that made Russia an 
empire ; and a man that made Prussia a camp. 
Artificial as is the mechanism of the British Con- 
stitution, England at its best periods has always 
been governed by some one great individual. I 
need only mention the name of Cromwell: but 
look at the last century. In its palmiest years, 
was it not the name and brain of Chatham that 
ruled England—three estates and all ? 

“To Egypt, Mehemet Ali was a second Nile! He 
had certainly some terrible work to do. He came 
down—as Mr. Carlyle finely says of Cromwell— 
‘like the hammer of Thor.’ How he destroyed 
the Mamelukes, all men know. But though the 
East is proverbially the land of roses, nothing 
greater can be accomplished with rosewater there 
than elsewhere ! 

“‘The Porte watched his progress. They saw 
his revenues increasing. Improvement suggested 
nothing to them but increased ‘Tribute, and the 
Sultan demanded more ‘purses’ with the coolness 
‘of a highwayman. Alas for the ‘Asian Mystery.’ 
The East is an enchanted land only in romance. 
We find on inquiring into its politics, often nothing 
better than dull imitations of European cunning 





and meanness, We find ourselves face to face with 
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Downing Street in a turban, windbags smoking a 
chibouque, and snobs dominant in a divan. 

“‘Mehemet seized Syria and probably might 
have seized Stamboul. But now the ‘balance of 
power’ required that the allies should take up the 
cause of the Porte. What is this balance of power? 
It is neutralisation of power! It is a propping up 
of two swords against each other, making both 
useless. It is an organised impotence. It keeps 
the East compulsorily stagnant, by preventing its 
development through the agency of such men as 
Mehemet. This Libra of the political zodiac, in 
fact, is a coward’s farce. It creates the difficulty 
of which its supporters are everywhere begging the 
solution. Well, Mehemet Ali was checked in 
1840. What has been gained by it? Syria has 
gained nothing, and most certainly not Egypt. 
And how stands the great question, that of Russia’s 
position with regard to the Porte? Does or does 
not the day draw nearer, which shall see the eagle 
floating on the Bosphorus, and when a Sclavonian 
shall blaspheme Mahomet in the proudest of his 
temples ?” 

The succession of events is detailed ; and— 


“The war still progresses. Brave old Mehemet 
plucks with nervous fingers his white, silvery 
beard. A hard fate this, for the man of godlike 
genius—to be thwarted and thrashed by a swarm 
of mediocre bullies armed with brute force! Never 
mind, great Pasha, thou hast done thy work. A 
few years, and thou wilt sleep as soundly as ‘him 
who sleeps in Phile.’ Peace to thy memory and 
blessings upon thy ashes !” 

These may serve as specimens of the 
author’s manner of treating subjects, and his 
style; to complete which, as far as we can 
amid such mingled materials, we conclude 
with one more extract, only remarking that 
the characters of many of the officers engaged 
along with Fontenoy in this history, have all 
the smartness we have attributed to the 
writer’s pen :— 

“‘One morning my friend Singleton was informed 
that a large parcel had arrived for him. ‘ This for 
you, sare,’ cried Beppo, with his usual grin. 
* What can it be? said Singleton, commencing to 
undo the string. 

«« ¢ Perhaps present from some ’complished lady, 
sare,’ said Beppo, facetiously. 

«Don’t talk nonsense, Beppo. 

«*¢ Ah, you far too sensible, Missa Fontenoy.’ 

“Singleton succeeded in removing the string 
from his package. It turned out to be a literary 
bundle—a parcel of treatises—genus, pamphlets, 
and species, tracts. Tracts! tracts of the Society for 
—diffusing something or other. Inside the wrap- 
ping-paper were these words :—‘ To Singleton Fon- 
tenoy, Esqr., with the compliments of the Reverend 

Mr. Grubb.’ 

“©*Who is Grubb” said Mr. Twigg, who had 
approached the table, and was looking over Fonte- 
noy’s shoulder. 

*« ¢T know no such person,’ said Singleton, in a 
perplexed state. 

‘He began to turn the productions over: they 
were Protestant polemical works, ‘Down with 
Babylon,’ (2d.) ‘Come out of Her,’ &e. &c., all 
ferociously assaulting the Roman Catholic Church, 
and all to be had a few pence cheaper, if you took 
more than a hundred copies. The fact was, that a 
rumour had been spread that my hero was about 
to renounce the orthodox faith (as established by 
Act of Parliament). Malta isa hot-bed of religious 
bigotry, in which, at this period, Mr. Grubb was a 
prosperous fungus. Romanism and Protestantism 
are there always at loggerheads. One Sunday, the 
Reverend Mr. Somebody preaches on the Reforma- 
tion and its blessings; instantly an announcement 
appears that Father Somebody means soon to lec- 
ture on the Mass. The reverend preaches, and the 
Father lectures; meanwhile the relative numbers 


the leaders of thé Protestants, remarkable for his 
zeal, had heard of Father Adda’s frequent visits to 
Fontenoy, and had sent in these tracts which were 
to defend Singleton against his assaults, as sand- 
bags are employed against shells. They attacked 
the Pope personally and coarsely, as the rabble at 
an election burn an effigy of their own ugly con- 
struction by way of revenging themselves on an 
unpopular gentleman: whether the effigy be like, 
is a minor point in such cases. 

‘* Singleton put a few of them into the pocket of 
his dressing-gown, and strolled languidly into the 
spacious garden to refresh himself in the sun and 
the sea-breeze. He was still weak, his limbs 
dragged heavily along: violent motion made his 
heart flutter in a death-like manner. He crawled 
over to a seat, and lolled back, looking up at the 
blue sky which swam above him dreamily ; he 
reclined, and listened to the hum of insects, and 
watched the wagging of the flowers, which nodded 
to salute the passing wind. Then he pulled out 
some of the pamphlets, and turned over their pages 
indolently; as he was doing so, Father Adda ap- 
proached. Singleton coloured a little as his eye 
fell on them. 

** Good morning, I am glad to see you, Father 
Adda.’ 

«Tam glad to see you éut to-day; summer is 
rushing upon us in a wave of beauty.’ 

‘* He removed his strange black priest’s hat, and 
bared his high forehead to the wind ; there was 
something in his look which contrasted very much 
at that moment with his stern garb and pale face. 
‘** Have you been to Bokkar lately?’ asked 
Singleton. 

«¢Bokkar? yes! You seem to think much of 
that place ; you spoke to me of it one day when I 
was here before—you were very ill then.’ 

«‘«Did I? stammered Singleton, colouring a 
little again. 

‘*¢Do you not remember what you said?’ asked 
the priest, in a low voice. 

“ce No.’ 

*« «Tt was confused—of course you could not.’ 
“A little puff of wind, as he spoke, blew one of 
the tracts down on the grass; he stooped most 
attentively to pick it up, and laid it on the seat 
beside Fontenoy. There was a sardonic shade, 
light and instantaneous, across his lips at the 
moment. Singleton saw it, and spoke. 

“*T owe these tracts to a stranger’s zeal: they 
came here about two hours ago.’ 

“The priest took one of them up; then spoke 
with bitter melancholy, ‘Free inquiry—right of 
private judgment! Where did these bring you— 
where have they brought others? Germany, the 
great country of the Reformation, has become now 
the greatest fountain of infidelity; where those 
who reject God’s Mother, believe in Strauss! In 
England, your Church has become a corporation, 
to which men grudge its income. My friend—my 
son, I tell you that, when under the influence of 
‘free inquiry,’ a man takes up the Bible to question 
a faith, he places himself by that act out of the 
power of getting faith at all. It is egotism—look 
how he will, he will see only the reflection of his 
own small individuality.’ 

‘* Singleton was silent.” 
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The Critical History of the Language and 
Literature of Ancient Greece. By William 
Mure. 3vols. Longmans. 

WueEn we reviewed the earlier portion (vols. 

1 and 2) of this sterling work, we intimated 

our intention of returning to it again, in order 

to pay our tribute to the concluding volume, 
which treats principally of the lyric poetry 
and poets of Greece; but also investigates 
the traditional history of writing, and its 





of each party remain as before. Mr. Grubb, one of 


i, 


literature. Throughout these inquiries Col, 
Mure is equally excellent and instructive 
Even where his views are not original, they 
are put in so clear and admirable a light, 
that we fancy we never understood the gub. 
jects so well before; and we dote again u 

Sappho, Alczeus, Erinna; or gather wisdom 
from Solon, Periander, Bias ; or lose ourselyes 
in wonder at Cadmus and his marvellous seed 
Arion and his dolphin, Atlantis and her legen}, 
Amid such a profusion of interesting topics 
it is impossible to select enough to afford an 


intelligence and pleasurable excitement. We 
ean but pick a morsel here and there, and, 
even without joining them together with com. 
mentary, leave them to speak of the general 
value of the performance, though merely by 
insulated examples. 

The exact character of the music of ancient 
Greece we presume to be forgotten and mu. 
known, and therefore we lose one of the most 
curious illustrations which could be combined 
with its lyric compositions of every form ani 
measure, Dorian, Phrygian, Lydian, and later 
strains. Yet— 

‘One of the few distinctly recorded facts in the 
history of ancient music is, that, at least during 
this earlier more genial period of the art, the 
rhythmical numbers of the air were far more e&- 
sentially dependent on the poetical numbers of the 
song than in modern times. The accompaniment 
was considered, as a general rule, altogether sub- 
servient to the words, both in its adaptation to the 
character and genius of the poem, and in the indi- 
vidual adjustment of its numbers to the length or 
brevity, gravity or vivacity, of the verses and of 
their syllables and feet.” 

After Elegy, the Iambus was invented, and 
then the Ionian yielded to other parts of 
Greece the production of many a mode of 
Song. Poet musicians sprung up in every 
quarter, and every people had their national 
bards. - The worship of the Gods, the Gamer, 
and even Social Life had their various styles, 
and never was art more earnestly applied 
than to the production of each regulated 
theme. We may pause at any point in the 
description of this progress :— 

“In the generation subsequent to Archilochns, 
a more extended and artificial character was I 
parted to this branch of lyric performance by Arion, 
the celebrated Lesbian musician, whose persona! 
adventures form so interesting an episode in the 
romance of Greek literary history. From the 
of this minstrel date, accordingly, the subsequet 
high vogue and popularity of the dithyramb, and 
the powerful influence which it exercised on the 
combined arts of poetry and music in Greece. It 
is this new epoch in its history which the respect 
ble body of ancient authorities headed by Pindaraod 
Herodotus must be understood to have in We¥, 
who quote Arion, in the face of the above passage 
of Archilochus, as ‘inventor’ of the dithyramb. 
These notices, therefore, may be added to the 
many examples which the history of this —_ 
supplies of confusion between the terms inventor 
and improver. it 

“The changes, however, effected by Arion 0 
the primitive form of the dithyramb were - 
in some degree to constitute it, in his hands, # 
altogether new rite in honour of Dionysus. Thee 
changes consisted in a combination of two ed 
ously distinct orders of Bacchic festivity, ea¢ a 
bably, in its separate capacity, of very - E 
date. The one was the old simple dithyram! ‘he 
Dionysiac pean, sung by Archilochus an, 
companions of his revelries. Upon this Pe ” 
musical or poetical element was engrafted an 
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dramatic character. This was a grotesque dance, 
the performers in which, disguised as Satyrs or 
§ilenes, enlivened the human portion of the solem- 
nity with gestures and ejaculations, in imitation of 
those actions or adventures of the god which sup- 
lied the common subject of celebration. The 
ceremony as thus compounded was under the 
direction of an exarchon, who, reserving certain 
more important functions for himself, superintended 
the proper execution of the whole performance. 
The Satyr-dance, and other more fantastic ingredi- 
ents of the festival, belonged to a class of rustic 
mimes, or rude dramatic entertainments, connected 
from a remote period, especially among the Dorian 
tribes, with the popular rites of Bacchus. ; The 
origin of these mimes was carried by tradition as 
far back as the youth of the god himself, who is 
reported to have been attended on his Indian 
expedition by a troop of followers skilled in their 
performance. Among the Lacedemonians they 
were called Dimalea (frightful), and the chief ac- 
tors Mimeli or Dicelistze (mimics or mountebanks), 
Part of the ceremony, as practised among the same 
Lacedemonians, seems to have consisted in the 
burlesque representation of roguish or humorous 
points of character, by equally burlesque personifi- 
cations of the individuals or classes chiefly distin- 
guished in real life by the peculiarities satirised. 
These entertainments were common, under other 
varieties of name, in the neighbouring Dorian 
states. Such were the Phallephoria of Sicyon, 
where the actors, instead of Diceliste, were called 
Autocabdali; elsewhere they bore the name of 
lambi. A similar form of mimic drollery practised 
in the neighbouring Megara was imported by Susa- 
rion, a citizen of that town into the Attic demus of 
Icaria, a chief seat of the Attic Dionysiaca ; and 
was ultimately matured, under the auspices of 
Attic genius, into the regular Comedy, as was the 
more elegant dithyramb, under the same Attic 
influence, into the nobler Tragic drama. Phlius, 
another Dorian city of Northern Peloponnesus, ad- 
vanced a like claim to priority of invention in 
regard to the remaining? department of the Attic 
drama, the ‘ Satyr,’ as an emanation from her own 
favourite branch of Dionysiac mummery, a dance 
of Satyrs, similar to the Dimalea of Lacedzemon. 
This earlier development of a taste for dramatic 
representation among the Dorians may be traced 
in part to a peculiarity of their national manners 
already pointedly noticed, their fondness for the 
dance as an ingredient of almost every kind of 
popular festivity : for dancing, among all imagina- 
tive races, is inseparable from some species of 
nimic representation, especially in the ruder more 
grotesque styles of performance, such as were most 
congenial to Dorian popular taste. 

“Arion is described as ‘the first who intro- 
duced the Dionysiac Satyrs reciting verses.’ ” 


Of the Convivial poetry we are told :— 


“In the earlier stages of Greek literature, almost 
every branch of poetical composition might be 
classed under the head of Convivial. The banquet 
formed part even of the most solemn religious 
offices ; and, for this portion of the sacred ritual, 
mic performances seem chiefly to have been re- 
served. In the Iliad, after the propitiatory sacrifice 
to Apollo, the Greeks spend the day in carousing 
and singing peans in honour of the deity; and, 
throughout the poet’s narrative, the sacred hymn 
or the epic song, recording the praises of the gods 
or the actions of heroes, is indispensable to the full 
enjoyment of all convivial festivity. Like the paan 
of Apollo, the dithyramb of Bacchus was, from the 
earliest period, habitually sung at the table, as ap- 
pears from a passage of Archilochus containing the 
most ancient extant allusion to a dithyrambic ode. 

 encomia or epinicia were also performed, by 
Preference, at the feast in honour of the distinguished 
Personage to whom they were dedicated. But in 

subsequent refinements of lyric art these various 
ers of composition, as destined for more dignified 
casions, or connected with a more definite range 








of subject, were ranked each under its own proper 
title. The term Convivial poetry, in the more 
limited sense, embraced but the lighter more fugi- 
tive style of composition, the object of which was 
to enliven the banquet in its purely social character. 

“Tn the mode of providing for this enjoyment, 
the same variety and ingenuity are observable, as 
in every other department of cultivated Greek art. 
Convivial songs were classed by the ancients under 
three heads : first, those sung in chorus by the whole 
company; secondly, those sung by each guest in 
succession ; thirdly, such as were also sung in suc- 
cession, but under certain peculiarities of arrange- 
ment, and with a limitation in ordinary cases to 
the more gifted members of the company. 

“The songs of the first class appear to have been 
chiefly those inaugural odes familiarly called Pans, 
sung as grace or procemium to the whole entertain- 
ment, and usually addressed to Apollo, sometimes 
to Jove, Bacchus, Hermes, or such other deity as 
the occasion suggested. The next more varied 
order of symposiac performance in which all took 
part, though not all simultaneously, very much 
resembles our old national custom of laying each 
guest under an obligation to sing his song, whether 
his own composition or some popular ode of the day. 
On these occasions a lyre or myrtle branch, less 
frequently a drinking-cup, was handed round as a 
temporary badge of office from guest to guest, each, 
in his turn, receiving it from his predecessor, and 
passing it on to his neighbour at the close of his 
own part. The lyre was destined probably for those 
alone who, together with a musical voice, possessed 
skill in the use of the instrument. When these 
qualifications, one or both, were wanting, the 
myrtle branch was preferred, as the ancient proper 
symbol of the more simple styles of poetical recita- 
tion. The songs thus circulated bore no distinctive 
title but that of Parcenia (wine-songs), or Symposi- 
aca (drinking-songs), common to all those of the 
convivial order. 

‘The third more complicated and more cele- 
brated species of parcenia were those called Scolia. 


The performance was here reserved for the more- 


scientific and experienced musicians of the party. 
The chief of the qualified guests led off with a 
short stave or sonnet, whether an entire ode, 
or a part of some longer composition, marked 
in either case by some lively spirit or point. He 
then handed the symbol of office to the person who 
it had been arranged should follow, or whom he 
thought fit to select as his successor, who passed it 
on, in his turn, to a third, and so forth ; each being 
expected at once to carry on the strain, whether 
in the way of continuation or repartee, in the same 
or a closely congenial style of subject or measure. 
It may be presumed, that, at least in the origin of 
the custom, these sallies were understood in courtesy 
to be, and frequently were, either impromptus, or 
pieces prepared by each performer for the occasion. 
But no such rule seems to have been enforced in 
practice, each guest being at liberty, if not ready 
with an appropriate contribution of his own, to 
select one from the stores of some favourite author. 
As numerous such forms, adapted to an equal 
variety of occasions, obtained popularity in the 
more advanced stages of convivial literature, the 
process of linking or ‘capping’ the successive 
epigrams or stanzas on each other would be greatly 
facilitated : and where any number of them became 
more peculiarly connected in subject or measure 
with each other, as could hardly fail to result from 
the very spirit of the practice, their combination 
into a single longer ode or ‘canzone,’ consisting of 
a corresponding number of strophes or stanzas, as 
naturally followed. Such was, for example, the 
celebrated scolion, or series of scolia, addressed to 
Harmodius and Aristogiton. These four beautiful 
stanzas, while sufficiently connected in subject to 
form a continuous ode, as published in the modern 
collections, are yet capable of being transposed 
without any sacrifice of their bond of continuity, 
in such a manner as to imply, apart from other evi- 
dence, the originally independent integrity of each. 





“The precise nature of the connexion, in subject, 
style, or numbers, requisite to constitute any such 
series of poetical sallies a scolion or round of scolia, 
as distinct from the ordinary parcenia, or wine- 
songs, is nowhere clearly defined. * * * 

“‘Among the preserved scolia are many of the 
more popular current in the best ages of Greece. 
Some of these are, also, as may be supposed, among 
the most brilliant specimens which have been trans- 
mitted of Greek epigrammatic or didactic poetry, 
and are constantly quoted and commented as such 
by the leading critics and moralists of every period. 
Even where the sense itself is not remarkable for 
point or spirit, the structure and rhythm are usually 
distinguished by a certain combination of emphasis 
with harmony, and by an alternate rapidity in the 
flow and abruptness in the termination of the 
rhythmical clauses, peculiar to these compositions, 
and singularly conducive to that mixture of ele- 
gance and pungency which it was clearly the 
object of their authors to impart to them. This 
joint precision and harmony of effect has been 
occasionally enhanced by the aid of rhyme. It 
was remarked in a previous chapter, that although 
rhyme, in the modern sense, was never distinctly 
recognised as an element of rhythmical harmony in 
classical poetry, yet the Greek ear was not insen- 
sible to the value of homophone terminations in 
contiguous verses or metrical systems. Of the 
employment of this expedient, accordingly, several 
of the extant scolia supply, whether intuitively or 
intentionally on the part of their authors, examples 
of a very marked description. As an illustration 
are subjoined two consecutive scolia, of mixed 
choriambie and dactylic measure, from the collec- 
tion of Athenzus :— 


ele Adpa Kadz) yevoi|unv edechavrivn, 

kai pe kadol rraides epoiley Acoviarov és yopdv. 
€i0’ drvpov Kadév yevoiluny péya xpvaior, 

kat pe Kady yur hopoi|n kabapoy Bepevn vdov. 

O that I were the sweet-toned lyre, of burnished ivory bright, 


Which beautiful boys, in the festive quire, attune to the 

Dionysiac rite! 

O that I were the golden vase, so pure, and of form so fair, 
Which beautiful dames, at the festive games, in their arms 
to the sacred altar bear! 

“The rhyming cadences are chiefly in the central 
cesure of each verse. They extend, however, 
whether in the mode of pure rhyme, alliteration, 
or repetition, for all these definitions are here 
perhaps applicable, not only to the endings, but, 
indeed, over every part of the text. They are, in 
fact, accumulated to an excess which might be 
considered licentious even in modern poetry.” 

War Songs and Marches we pass over, to 
conclude, at least for the present, with a 
notice of the popular songs :— 

“It still remains to notice that extensive class 
of miscellaneous lyric poems, for which our native 
vocabulary affords no better title than the some- 
what indefinite one of ‘popular songs.’ These 
compositions, though hardly falling, like those 
above illustrated, within the limits of cultivated 
lyric art, cannot with propriety be overlooked in 
any attempt to form a just estimate of the spirit or 
variety of Greek poetical genius. The distinction, 
indeed, between ‘popular song’ and the more 
regular productions of the Lyric Muse is in no age 
or country very accurately marked ; and least of 
all, perhaps, in a country like Greece, where almost 
every exercise of human ingenuity, especially in the 
walks of imaginative art or literature, was so closely 
identified with the sympathies of the whole popula- 
tion, that it could hard!y fail to become an object 
of artificial culture, as well as of subtle definition 
and commentary. The following appear to be the 
requisites, more or less indispensable, to entitle a 
poem to the character of ‘popular song.’ First, 
the subject should be of a strictly popular nature, 
should be intimately associated with the interests 
and feelings of the whole, or of some considerable 
portion, of the mass of the people, especially of the 
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lower orders. Secondly, the song itself should be 
the spontaneous fruit of popular genius. It should 
be, if not necessarily anonymous, the production, 
at least, of some comparatively simple untaught 
minstrel, composing under the influence of an 
immediate personal association of his own habits 
and sympathies with the subject celebrated. Ascer- 
tained compositions by accomplished professional 
poets artistically adapting their talents to the 
manufacture of verses suited to the vulgar taste, 
even where such compositions prove so thoroughly 
congenial to that taste as to pass into poetical pro- 
verbs or commonplaces, cannot with propriety be 
ranged, as they occasionally have been by modern 
critics, under the head of popular songs ; otherwise, 
much of the poetry of almost every distinguished 
lyric master of this period would require to be 
ranged under that head. The distinction here 
drawn may be illustrated by the case of the cele- 
brated ‘ Mitylenzan Mill Song,’ still in whole or in 
part preserved. This was the ditty by which the 
Lesbian women were wont to enliven their labours 
at the mill, during or subsequent to the crisis in the 
annals of their native republic (590 B.c.) which 
resulted in the supreme power being conferred on 
Pittacus by his fellow-citizens ; or, as the faction 
opposed to him represented the case, in his tyran- 
nical usurpation of that power : 


@Aet, pura, Gree" 

kal yap Terraxds ade 

peydXas MirvAdvas Bacievor. 

Grind, mill, grind! 

For king Pittacus to his royal mind 

This Mitylenzan state will grind. 
There is, perhaps, no remnant of Greek lyric poetry 
which can claim with better right than these few 
verses, on internal grounds at least, the character 
of ‘popular’ song. If, however, as some commen- 
tators have very groundlessly surmised, the passage 
formed part of an ode composed by the poet 
Alczus, the bitterest political opponent of Pit- 
tacus, for the use of the mill-grinders of his own 
faction, the case would be different. The fragment 
would then possess no better claim to a popular 
character than many other emanations from the 
satirical genius of the same poet, of Archilochus, 
and of other leading lyric satirists, which obtained 
permanent vogue and currency in the mouths of 
those members or masses of the community to 
whose tastes or habits they happened to be con- 
genial. 

**Consistently with the above limitation, the 
number of extant specimens of Greek lyric poetry 
which can properly claim attention under the pre- 
sent head of subject is not very large. It is, how- 
ever, probable that a considerable portion of that 
number date from this more primitive age of the 
national minstrelsy, That such is the case is esta- 
blished, in regard to many of the fragments, by 
their own internal evidence. It is also certain, as 
a general rule, not only that the popular Muse is 
more prolific in early times than in epochs of more 
advanced civilisation, but that such of her produc- 
tions as emanate from the former periods are more 
apt than those of later origin to obtain a permanent 
hold on the national mind. 

“‘Two classes of ‘popular’ songs, possessing 
claims to remote antiquity, have been partially 
illustrated in the foregoing pages. The one com- 
prises the Linus songs, under their several varie- 
ties; whether as joyous accompaniments of the 
vintage procession and harvest-home, or as rustic 
laments over the declining year, and the ephemeral 
duration of human life and happiness. The other 
class is that of Mendicant songs, or, as we shall 
here prefer designating them by a more gracious, 
though not, perhaps, more expressive phrase, of 
‘Charity songs.’ Two specimens of this style of 
composition have already been noticed: the Ire- 
sione, or Lay of the Wool-chaplet ; and the Epici- 
chlides, or Lay of the Fieldfares. Although both 
these poems passed current under the title of 
Homeric, and although the former, which alone 





has survived, is in not inelegant hexameter style, 
both may be considered, in respect to their origin 
and tendency, as better entitled to rank under the 
head of popular ballad than of polite literature. 
This remark may, perhaps, be extended to the 
Caminus, or Potter’s Oven, also above illustrated 
as part of the Homeric collection. Another variety 
of Charity song was the Chelidonisma, or Lay of 
the Swallow. This was a congratulatory address 
sung by the mendicant minstrels in front of the 
doors of their wealthy patrons, on the arrival of 
spring, or first appearance of the swallow ; the 
Epicichlides being, it would appear, similarly con- 
nected with the autumn season, or season of the 
chase. The following are the opening lines of a 
characteristic Rhodian specimen of the Chelidonisma 
preserved by Athenzus : 
HAO’ HAGE xedtdeov, 
xadas Spas ayouca, 
kadovs évavTovs* 
émt yaorépa deukd, 
émt vara péAawva. 
mandbay ov mpoxuKhet 
é€x sriovos otkov" 
owov te Sémactpov, 
TUpoU Te KaMoTpOY, 
kai mupva, xeddor, 
kat Tov AexcOiray, 
ovk amobeira. . . K.T. XA. 
The swallow is here, the swallow is here, 
She comes to proclaim the reviving year ; 
With her jet-black hood, and her milk-white breast, 
She is come, she is come, at our behest, 
The harbinger of the beautiful spring, 
To claim your generous offering. 
Let your bountiful door its wealth outpour, 
What is little to you is to us great store; 
A bunch of dry figs, and a savoury cruse 
Of pulse pottage the swallow will not refuse ; 
With a basket of cheese and a barley cake, 


And a cup of red wine our thirst to slake. - &e. 


These periodical effusions of mendicant minstrelsy 
possess also this claim to the more honourable title 
of Charity songs, that the perambulatory visits 
with which they were connected appear, from 
several classical notices, to have really assumed a 
certain form and privilege of charitable institution, 
or rude ‘poor-law,’ somewhat analogous to the 
‘ misericordia’ of the modern Italian towns. They 
are described, at least, as having been sanctioned 
by legislative authority, under the title of Agermus, 
or Collection, in seasons of scarcity ; especially by 
Cleobulus, ‘tyrant’ of Lindus, a distinguished 
statesman of this period, and one of the Seven 
Sages.” 








CENTO. 


English ics. By W. Smyth, Esq. Picker- 
4 a OR ctole Evans and Abbott. 
Or the late Professor of Modern History at 
Cambridge, this fifth edition of his poems is 
a grateful memorial. A quieter and more 
amiable name does not, perhaps, belong to 
English literature, and whilst heroes and 
political bravos are trumpeted to the four 
winds of heaven, surely it is good and becom- 
ing not to forget the noiseless virtues which 
adorn, refine, and improve humanity. Among 
his other academic duties, Mr. Smyth was 
tutor to the well-remembered Tom Sheridan ; 
and, if report be sooth, printed a sketch of his 
father, Richard Brinsley, of a very bitter and 
remarkable kind. It was in private circula- 
tion, and it may be as well now to hope that 
no copy may ever revisit the light. To the 
resent edition of the poems some feeling 
a and Inscriptions are added, and the 
editor says,— 
‘‘There are some other Poems inserted for which 
he is answerable; and some humorous pieces in 
which the Author excelled, but almost all of which 





were destroyed as soon as their object was accom. 
plished,—of. affording amusement to a select circle 
of friends. Would that more of them had been 
preserved, for they were admired at the time, and 
showed great playfulness of fancy, very skilful and 
easy versification, and, above all, that there ma 
be raillery without ill-nature and even ridicule 
without personal offence. 

“Though the Author was a water-drinker, he 
had a convivial turn, and his spirits always rose 


with those of the company, to whose amusement | 


and instruction he was ever ready to contribute, 
He could enliven the social circle by his songs (a 
was then the fashion of the day) ; by his anecdotes: 
by his apposite quotations and recitations from our 
admired poets; by remarks on the various books 
he had read ; and by his political and philosophical 
discussions. Thus those who enjoyed his society 
were not only amused, but instructed, by his con. 
versation, and went away wiser and happier— 
their literary curiosity excited and properly directed, 
and their generous and benevolent sentiments 
strengthened and confirmed. He took great pains 
in his University, to give a liberal and patriotic 
turn to the minds of those young men who were 
hereafter to have an influence on the fortunes and 
happiness of their country. He was a Whig of 
the old school, whom an eminent dignitary of the 
Church, in a letter which he wrote to him, said 
that Burke would have been happy to have 
acknowledged. Every one seemed to know him 
and to respect and love him, and were ready to 
show kindness and attention, for his sake, to those 
who were nearly related to him. He had a happy 
life, and he deserved it,—for he was always ready 
to promote the happiness of others.” 


From the great variety of compositions we 
select, as very applicable in the Literary 
Gazette, and the sentiments it has so often 
enforced,— 

THE CRITIC. 


“Oh! is there not one whose unfortunate mind 
No beauties can feel and no merits can find ? 
Still ready with taste and with temper diseased, 
Some reason to show why I must not be pleased; 
Who comes like the breath of December in June, 
To chide me for thinking of summer too soon ; 
Who stops me, all glowing in ecstacy’s season, 
To wrap me in frost work of critical reason. 


“The poem, the picture, the song I admire,’ 
But meet his remark and their beauties expire ; 
The prospect { opened, the grove that I reared, 
Delighted my eyes, till the Critic appeared ; 
The whims and the pleasures, whose soft running stream 
Would soothe with sweet music Life’s innocent dream, 
Must haste from my view, like the visions of youth, 
For it seems I must listen to reason and truth. 


“ Too late is full often this critical lore, 
And tells me of truths I had sighed at before ; 
The blemish discovered gives pain to the mind, 
And his be the praise who new beauties can find; 
Each object you visit with censure severe 
May faultless to some happy mortal appear ; 
And shame on the taste, that its skill to display, 
Would chase the delusions of fondness away. 


“Dear Fancy and Sympathy! Kindness and Love! 
I bow to your reason, all reason above ; 
Still sweeten my being, and soften its close, — 
And touch with your sunshine each scene as it goes. 
Oh! show me each flowret my path may supply, 
And the daisy shall please when no roses are nigh; 
More wise than the Critic, true bliss I shall gain, 
Unskilled in the art of ill-humour and pain.” 


The following is very graceful and pleasing: 


YOUTHFUL OLD AGE. 


“With me the youthful spirits fail, 

That made each hour a treasure ; 

And age approaching, bids me hail 
Each passing glance of pleasure ; 

I feel the sun of life no more 
In gay meridian shining ; 

Long shadows hang all objects o'er, 
And show its orb declining. 


“ But see, he comes, a veteran grey, 

He comes, dear honest fellow! 

Still found thro’ seventy winters gay, 
Not sour’d by age, but mellow. 

His every look is kind and blithe, 
Content in every feature, 

He steals from Time his odious scythe, 
And seems reprieved by nature. 
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————— 
« Good-humour on his brow serene 
Her beauteous chaplet places 3 
Gives Wisdom an attractive mien, 
‘And Virtue all her graces, 
Tho’ fast may fall the leaves away, 
Autumnal tints assuming, 
His spirits scorn his frame’s decay, 
‘And all his soul is blooming. 
“In sprightly looks what merit lies 
When gay the pulse is going; — 
Why praise the frolic jest that flies 
From hearts with youth o’erflowing ? 
Give me the mirth that bending age 
Of half its burthen lightens ; 
The sun that cheers the evening stage, 
And while declining, brightens.”” 
Many songs, and some of the humorous 
ieces, might tempt us to farther extract, but 
the latter are generally of local allusions, and 
occasionally political; therefore we shall add 
no more, except to repeat that the variety is 
very great, and the whole graceful and pleas- 
ing. 
Regeneration. In Six Books. By George 
Marsland. Pickering. 
We do not know how Mr. Marsland would 
adjust the com arison with Milton, Cowper, 
and Himself. His address to the public, we 
think, would intimate his notion that in him 
a not rude inglorious Milton had spurned the 
rest of a country tomb, and sought the glories 
of epic fame and the living lyre:— 

“The work (he says) now presented has been 
altogether wnpremeditated,* either in design or 
otherwise. As thoughts have occurred, worth 
recording, they have been transferred to a Note 
Book which I have been in the habit of carrying 
about with me; thence they have been passed 
through the mind, and, as it were, sublimated, so 
as to separate, as much as possible, the grosser 
paris, and present the pure poetic element. * * * 

“T am conscious to myself that my mind has 
been, to a great extent, the passive instrument of 

e Great Spirit, who, throngh me, speaks to the 
the Great Spirit, who, throngl peaks to tl 
world; and yet, whatever may be unworthy of 

8 glo must take the blame of to myself. 
God's glory, I t take the bl f to myself.” 


This humility we can understand, but what 
follows baffles our pride of comprehensi- 
bility: — 

“Thave desired to produce a work that might 
be thought worthy to be offered up by the High 
Priest of Error as a propitiation to Satan.” 

How to reconcile all this to intelligible 
meaning has defeated our intellect ; and we 
are glad to seek refuge in another Delphic 
Oracle of the author, which seems to mystify 

own case :— 

“T regard (says he) this as a very feeble attempt 
0 do justice to topics inexhaustible in the depth of 
their profundity, and height of their sublimity.” 


It is in such mazes that we are lost! But 
we must add another touch of the artist:— 


“T have (says he) but succeeded to the extent of 
the capacity which God has given me ; the subject 
itself admits still of infinitely grander development, 
because it is the peculiar glory of the Infinite God. 
Nor do I doubt that after ages of this world’s his- 
tory will witness Poems on these themes which 
thall put all that has ever yet been written into the 

ade of comparative obscurity ; productions that 
vill be worthy of the great events which have yet to 
tanspire on this famous orb, and to which all past 
events will be but as the play and prattling of 
infancy ; productions that will be worthy to occupy 
the attention, and absorb the interest, of a millen- 








* The pith of this confession will be found at page 11 of 
Poem, where Mr. Marsland writes :— 
“So all great verse 
As Milton’s, has been unpremeditate. 
Laboured attempt to manufacture thought, 
live of effect and man’s applause ; 

most defeats the stilted dwarf’s design. 

The spirit must be free that would be great.” 


nial world, and only inferior to those mighty peans 
which are sung by the host of the redeemed in the 
immediate presence of the Eternal God. When I 
look at these lines from the divine side, I esteem 
them as next to nothing ; but, if from the human 


side, they then appear more worthy.” 


Incompetent as we are to take our glance 
from the divine side, we must even review 
Regeneration from the human, gnd we must 
confess, with little respect for the canting tone 


of the preface, so redolent of what— 
“ The devil likes so well, 
The pride that apes humility.” 


As an excuse for the imperfections of the 


poem, the writer says,— 


“It may in some degree disarm criticism if I say 
that the Poem was written at twenty-one years of 
age, and the greater part when in anxious prepa- 
ration for examination in one of the learned pro- 


fessions.” 


We will make every allowance. The open- 
ing invocation to the Holy Ghost thus be- 


speaks the ideas of the Poetic Soul,— 


“Inspire that Faith which shall unite my soul 
To Thine, that in Thy light I light may see.” 


That is, the writer prays that his soul may 
be united to the soul of the Holy Ghost, that 
he (the writer) might see his light in the 


light of the third person of the Trinity. 


In the doctrine of Election it is easy to 
perceive the author esteems himself a pre- 
eminently chosen vessel, one of the few to 


whom— 
“ God reveals 
His knowledge and his counsels, 
His chosen friends, who love him most, and live 
In His immediate presence.” 


And here is a simile,— 


“ As light will flow 
Into the house when windows are relieved 
From darkening shutters, so the Lord would fain 
In man’s heart dwell, that in His light he light 
Might see. How few have faith to tear aside 
The fleshly veil, and let the world of spirits, 
With all its glorious wonders, be revealed!” 


Yet how fine a contrast does the following 
beautiful quotation make :— 


“T knew and loved, and then I longed for more, 
And deeper knowledge of my God supreme. 
In vain I sought his perfect image in 
My race—till God revealed Himself to man 
In human form. He in essential love 
Had ever liv’d, and prompted by that love, 
Appeared incarnate in this lower world, 

And Jesus was his name, who in our flesh, 

The life of God above hath lived below. 

Here is the beauty that ye seek—-ye may 

Ransack the Universe, but never find 

A beauty like to this; to contemplate 

His charms, eternity’s too short; nor shall 

The theme grow dull; but whilst the mind enlarged 
For ever shall expand, touched by his love, 

Yet each expansion shall new charms reveal, 

And so expand again—in endless bliss.” 


Where there are such passages to admire it 
is with regret we meet with so much of the 
incongruous, which, had the author waited a 
riper time, we are inclined to believe he would 
never have published. How incompetent to 
cope with such a subject as the Creation of 
the Universe [World] :— 

“ Mysterious are the substances we see, 

And call them matter ; in eternity 

Which onward rolled its tide unknown ; in space 
Anomalous; which angels when they saw 

Were startled all. Could one such atom be, 
Before not be, without Infinite Power 

To speak the word; to make a thing obey 
Command, which was not ? here is power confest, 
That possibilities without name own 

The power that makes them possible ; and life 
And motion with material join in one : 
Mysterious union! who can explain ? 

And space, infinite space ; that mystery! 

Ye spirits travel—travel on—where are ye ? 

Yea travel and conceive; your souls are drowned, 
Ye seem as nought; or in a wilderness 

To wander on—vacuity absorbs, 

And solitude seems there, unbroken by 





A breath to fan your suffocating souls, 


Infinite space you can't conceive, or aught 
That’s Infinite. But will ye not believe ? 
Refuse ye this because ye can’t conceive, 

Or comprehend ? Conceive again; suppose 
You travel to the verge of space ; if such 
There be ; now, tell me what is there ? or tell 
What your imagination thinks is there ? 
Nothing say you? Well, what is that? can you 
Conceive or comprehend what nothing is ? 
Blind man! thy unbelief is credulous ; 
Believing not because thou can’t conceive ; 
Believing still what thou canst less conceive. 
In this dilemma I must leave thee now; 

Get from it as thou canst.” 


The confusion of ideas in this quotation is 
quite prodigious. Any like number of words 
taken from a Dictionary and passed through 
a sieve, would convey as much intelligible 
meaning. Infinity, nothingness, vacuum, the 
verge of space, and other inconceivable ab- 
stractions, are enumerated to be conceived or 
not conceived with the most puzzling abrupt- 
ness, by spirits possessing souls, aye, and suf- 
focating souls too, which souls are drowned, 
their proprietors to seem as nought, or to 
wander as in a wilderness, or in solitude, 
absorbed by vacuity, with their imagination 
thinking but producing nothing, et cetera. 

In these eens we must leave them now 
and the author,— 

* To get from them as he can.” 

The theme is altogether so dangerous, that 
the aim at the needful sublime must peril the 
most sacred topics. Thus, after a soliloquy 
of Satan, we read,— 


“So spake the haughty fiend—Hell’s champion, 
And diabolic machinations forged, 
Whilst the great Trinity in council met, 
To hold converse on the affairs of man, 
And first, the father God declared his mind ; 
That He designed an empire new to form; 
Matter and mind, He said, were all the forms 
That could exist in different densities : 
Myriads of spirits had been formed by Him, 
But some had fallen, and were then in chains; 
But yet His Kingdom had been incomplete, 
Nor was His highest glory yet displayed : 
Thus, he had forméd matter, and designed 
Three ends to gain; first, to amalgamate 
And coalesce in one, the kingdoms two ; 
Matter and mind to join, and all to Him ; 
That one harmonious empire might be reared, 
Perfect in all its parts, without a flaw: 
Next, that paternal love he might display, 
In this divine creation of his power : 
And last, that, what to Him was greatest joy, 
To Him, next to His own eternal joy, 
That, by his creatures loved, with love supreme, 
They might partake in love His happiness.” 

Not to condemn with the severity it de- 
mands, the mechanical language put into the 
mouth of the Almighty, we have here God the 
Father declaring a fixed purpose,— 

“ That one harmonious empire might be reared, 

Perfect in all its parts, without a flaw ;” 

and failing in the execution of an omnipotent 
design! Religion and morality are alike 
damaged by such jejwne rambling ; and every 
serious, right-minded Christian must repu- 
diate such treatment of sacred mysteries, b 
——— where angels would fear to tread. 
But we will not dwell on the theme; copying 
only a few lines to justify the reprobation we 
cannot but cast on these no doubt well-meant, 
yet most exceptionable labours. Thus, of the 
fall we read :— 


“ An ever present law, to raise his thoughts 
To God; to show dependence, and direct 
His filial love, must be to him promulged: 
But no law, obedience, or love could test, 
Unless on self-denial based. How could 
Command, appealing not to appetite 
Or sense, display allegiance unwarped : 
A selfish mind might choose what seeméd good, 
For its own sake; nor confidence or faith 
Could be evolved, resting on wisdom which 
Appeared unwise, nor trust in love, believed 
Against what seemed a harsh unmeaning law: 
As strong the test, so strong must be the love 
Which should resist: the soul untempted and 
Untried, would all its virtuous lustre lose. 





Thus man, by subtle foes environed round, 
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Begirt with deepest hate, and prone himself 
To rove without restraint, and cull the flowers 
And fruit, which to delighted sense would thrill 
So exquisite ; panting with strong desire 

To know all beauty, and all sweets to taste ; 

’T was to be feared that one forbidden string, 
Which to their simple mind may seem, when struck, 
The highest pitch of harmony, may tempt, 
And endless discord be produced on earth. 

If man should fall when free to stand, how dire 
The ruin that must then ensue! God’s law 
Could not be broke, but justice must avenge ; 
Unchecked rebellion would His empire break ; 
Nor could impunity attend a sin, 

And still perfection live ; Godhead would be 
Dethroned, and havoc wild would then pervade 
The universe, without a God; nor love 

Could e’er exist, the bond of perfectness. 
Then, the kind Father God, fearful lest ill 
Should overbalance good in this design, 

The triune wisdom called to solve the doubt.” 


And the author ends by making the glorious 
Trinity, “in Council,”— 
“ Unite then, in solemn mutual oath!” 


to redeem man from the perdition due to an 
offence represented in the preceding quota- 
tion, if language has any import, as altogether 
so venial and pardonable. 


Eiodolon, §&c. By W.R. Cassels. Pickering. 


THE principal poem has a regular design. It 
is to paint the progress of a Soul from its 
earliest uncultivated aspirations, through its 
wild and imperfect strainings, to a perfection 
of poetic spirit which rewards the votary and 
enchants the world. It is extraordinary how 
different are the conception and execution; 
how admirable lines and brief passages are, 
and how unsatisfactory the whole. But it 
would require many pages, which we cannot 
afford, to demonstrate this ; and deeming even 
the immature and insufficiently polished to be 
of good promise, we would rather not enter 
—_— the critical field, which might be dis- 
where we would rather be en-couraging. From 
one of the lesser poems, we select as fitting an 
example of the tone of the general strains as 
we could find in the volume. “ Zo Woman,” 
presents the following lines :— 


TO WOMAN, 


“Beautiful Spirit! Angel of the Earth 
That glidest through the storm-tost world, 
And bearest 
Blessings of peace and rest unto the weak, ’ 
Giddy and faint within its vortex whirled ; 
O! fairest, 
_ Sweetest Pilot of the wavering soul 
Through the wide-yawning gulfs and shoals of crime, 
Whence issue siren-spells that seek 
To sink the wayward in their noxious slime ; 
Emblem of Purity ! 
That like the star of Bethlehem dost lume 
‘Phe wise of heart through this life’s deepest gloom 
To hope, and joy, and blessedness, 
Hail to thee! 
Thou art the Priestess of all Holiness! 
Standing midway betwixt the earth and heaven, 
Part shared of either, 
Mortality —r — purer leaven, 
Good sympathies, sweet thoughts, and stain’ 
That like distilléd perfume float above aaa 
To charm the breather ! 
* * * * = 
“ O tender heart! Love's everlasting dwelling, 
Beautiful fountain of all generous thoughts, 
From whose unsealéd fulness, ever welling, 
Come to mankind their purest pleasure draughts; 
O gentle heart! Grief’s only sanctuary, 
Safe refuge from the rude assaults of woe, 
Throbbing with mild compassion constantly, 
That never change nor withering can know ; 
From the pure spring of virgin slumbers 
Peace falls upon the soul when thou art by, 
Lulling it sweeter than Philomel’s numbers, 
Lapping it deep within felicity. 
O brightest! dearest! still there floats to thee 
The incense of pure minds eternally.” 


The admired style and nonsense of the 
modern school, in which Mr. Cassels is a 
student, the annexed will sufficiently exhibit. 
The young cadet of nobility falls in love with 
an inferior rustic beauty, and singeth :— 








“ And I found it lying lowly, far beneath my proud line’s 
dreaming, 

Who if they perchance had seen it, would with scorn have 
turn’d away, 

But I sought it with soul gladness, e’en with pride, for to 
my seeming 

A pure gem is worth the lifting though it lie amongst the 
clay. 

“ She was fair, a lumin’d beauty rippling o’er each chisell’d 
feature, 

Changing ever like the sunshine playing on the summer sea, 

Revelations of God’s spirit permeating through his creature, 

Making loveliness all perfect by infused divinity. 

“ What to me though all her dow’ry were the wealth of love 
and kindness, 

And a heart full fraught with feelings vein'd with gentleness 
and grace ? 

Which the worldling holds as nothing, smitten with judicial 
blindness, 

But which E o’er all things prizing, wed her in the weak 
world’s face.” 


Poems. By Frederick Enoch. Simpkin, Mar- 
shall, and Co. Leamington: Enoch. 
Aspirations not rising high enough above a 
junior form in a school which at present pro- 
duces much more that is imitative than origi- 
nal. It begins with an invocation to the 
Spirit of Poetry, in which these lines occur,— 

“ Spirit, whom I had met, 
When first my mother led me to thy throne ; 


The field and woodland, when thy voice as yet, 
Though heard, was all unknown. 


And,— 


“ Come when the world shall call 
Me forth, and, fearless of men’s praise or blame, 
E’en with thy strengthenings, oh! disenthral 
My soul of selfish aim. 


“ Come when Oppression stands, 
Hand-clenched above earth’s weak ones ; aid me then 
To move, e’en as the billow moves the sands, 
The hard stern hearts of men !” 

These we quote as sufficient to show the 
absence of that accuracy and polish which 
constitute the true “ spirit of poetry.” The 
last line of the first passage is inexpressive of 
the idea desired to be communicated, for a 
voice heard cannot be all unknown, though its 
finer meanings may be. And in the last, the 
simile which likens hard stern hearts to sands, 
the easiest of matter to move, shows a want 
of the superior talent which alone can elevate 
verse above the common level. 








JEWS AND JUDAISM. 
Margoliouth’s Pilgrimage, continued. 


From Marseilles the writer proceeded to 
Malta, where he confesses his being brought 
over to the belief that it was the island 
on which St. Paul landed; and he enters 
at large into the antiquities of the place; 
referrmg to and quoting at pp. 184, 5, 
and 6, the account published in the Literary 
Gazette for 1847, p. 706, of Dr. Vassallo’s 
theories of the subterranean temple then and 
there discovered. The inquiry is too long to 
be farther dwelt upon; nor shall we pause upon 
a historical retrospect of Malta, and another 
of Carthage; nor the details, though very 
interesting, of Jewish weddings and other 
rites as practised at Tunis and Constantinople. 
Connected with the latter we are, however, 
tempted to make one characteristic extract:— 


“* March 21st. Early this morning I took a Jew- 
ish guide—I always fiad a Hebrew cicerone the 
best, inasmuch as he possesses a thorough know- 
ledge not only of the Jews, but also of the Turks, 
infidels and heretics—and began with a voyage of 
discovery into the Jewish quarter. I took, there- 
fore, a little Constantinople boat, and proceeded to 
Hass Kieu, as it is the metropolis of Stamboul 
Jews, and by far the most populous with the sons 
of Israel. On our arrival there, we could not land 
our little bark for upwards of an hour, in conse- 





quence of the very great throng of Jews which were 
pressing towards that place; for the space of about 
three miles of the Golden Horn was literally C0- 
vered with boats, filled with Jews, eager to be 
with the least possible delay, at Hass Kieu. The 
reason was, that a celebrated Rabbi, Eleazer, die 
last night, and his funeral took place this morning, 
The Jews consider that the act of escorting the 
dead to the grave to be one of the most meritorious 
works of piety, especially when that respect jg 
shown to a celebrated Rabbi. At last, my little 
boat reached close to land, and I lost no time in 
planting my foot on terra firma. I have never 
in all my life seen so large a concourse of Jews, 
the whole of the pier swarmed with them, every 
street was full of them, every alley was crowded 
with them. An air of devoted pity, though ema. 
nating from ignorant zeal, seemed to pervade their 
faces. The coffin had not yet arrived. It was 
expected every moment to make its appearance 
from an opposite Jewish town, so that every 
Israelite pressed toward the sea-shore, in order to 
catch the first glance of it; many of those who 
could not possibly attain a footing there, climbed 
up walls and trees, mounted chairs and tables, and 
with out-stretched necks, and wide-open eyes, 
waited for the remains of the Rabbi. 

‘*T was fortunate enough to procure a place not 
far from the landing-place, on a little elevation, s 
that I could see every one before me, as well as be 
seen by every one. The long-looked for object 
arrived at last. Sad and melancholy hymns began 
to be chanted. The coffin was carried sometimes 
by ten, sometimes by twelve, and the bearers 
changed places continually, as it is counted a pious 
deed to carry the coffin of a good man. Every 
Jew, therefore, who thought—and I dare sy 
every one there thought so—that he might purchase 
a piece of Heaven by carrying awhile Rabbi E's 
coffin, struggled very hard to lay hold, or even to 
touch the bier: so that whilst one portion of the 
community rent the air with their weepings and 
lamentations, another portion of the same did s 
with their squabblings and scufflings. Now and 
then a shout was heard, reproaching the women 
for looking out of the windows, and commanding 
them to hide their faces. The Rabbies do not 
allow women ever to witness a funeral procession, 
as they entertain the monstrously strange notion 
that when women are present, nothing can keep 
the devil from joining the procession, Somehow 
or other, I unconsciously uttered the words:— 
‘Turn ye, turn ye; why will ye die, O housed 
Isracl?? But it seems that I did it in so louds 
voive, that several Jews who passed by me, beating 
on their breasts, and shedding copious tears, over 
heard me. They stopped, and inquired of me who 
Iwas. I told them that I was a Christian, and 
felt exceedingly solicitous for the salvation of the 
house of Jacob. ‘But who are you to tell us, Tum 
ye, turn ye; why will ye die?’ was their interr- 
gation. I replied, that I did not remember having 
said so. My guide confirmed their charge. I then 
perceived that I must have exclaimed this exhor- 
tation unwittingly. I said, therefore, to my 
brethren: ‘This convinces me that I came here by 
the will of God, and that the Almighty put these 
words into my mouth, in order to warn you of ex 
caping the great condemnation which hangs ove 
the Jewish nation.’ ‘What do you mean by the 
condemnation?’ was my auditor’s next angry a0 
frowning inquiry. ‘I mean the condemnation, 
was my reply, ‘of being called ‘Lo Amml, ™ 
‘Lo Ruhamah ;’ ‘the condemnation of your praye™ 
remaining unanswered for the last eighteen centu- 
ries, and of your dying without any prospect : 
salvation.’ My hearers vehemently exclaimet: 
‘Do you mean to say that this great luminary 6 
the world, the pillar of the universe, the powe 
hammer, who was able to root up mountains, 7 
grind them together by his great reasonings 
you mean to say that such a man died wen 
prospect of salvation? ‘I knewnot the man, 
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believeth in our Lord Jesus—even the Messiah— 
shall be saved; and he that believeth not, be he 
ever so wise and clever, the Bible tells us, cannot 
be saved. The Lord is no respector of persons. 
He does not say, ‘ My son, give me thy head, and 
let thy talents grind mountains into powder ;’ but 
rather, ‘ My son, give me thine heart, and let thine 
eyes observe my ways.’ 

“The little circle that surrounded me became 
outrageous, and made use of several blaspheming 
terms against the King of Kings and Lord of Lords. 
Argument or discussion was quite out of the ques- 
tion, I therefore cut them short by the following 
brief exhortation: ‘Blaspheme not, behold yon 
coffin’ (it had already proceeded some distance, and 
the mass of the people was already out of the place), 
‘it contains the body, which was but yesterday 
inhabited by a soul; that soul is now called before 
the bar of a just God, that soul may already mourn 
for having pierced Jesus, either in thought, word, 
or deed; it may already wish that its relatives on 
earth should repent of their unbelief. I repeat 
again, he that believeth on the Son of God shall be 
saved, and he that believeth not cannot be saved.’ 
Whether my stern tone of voice, in which I warmly 
indulged at the time, or my hearers’ anxiety to join 
their foregoing brethren, induced them not to pro- 
long their remarks, one simply asked, ‘ But whence 
do you draw such teachings?’ ‘From your own 
books,’ I replied: ‘In your Old Testament, these 
doctrines are taught by types and parables; and in 
your New Testament the types and parables are 
beautifully explained.’ I took out a copy of the 
New Testament from my pocket, and said: ‘This 
is the latter book I mentioned to you.’ The last 
inquirer snatched the book out of my hand, and 
said: ‘We have no time to read it now, we must 
defer doing so till another occasion,’ and thus one 
and all ran away to join the crowd, and left me, 
with my cicerone, by ourselves. At first, I thought 
of following them to the burying-place, but after a 
few minutes’ consideration, I came to the conclu- 
sion that it would not be prudent to do so, as the 
Jews were then too much excited. I entered, 
therefore, a coffee-house, where I found a Turkish 
story-teller, relating some wonderful prophecies 
respecting the downfal of the Ottoman Empire, 
and respecting the pedigree of the reigning Sultan, 
which were by no means flattering to Abdoul Megid. 
And as the story-teller was not afraid of being 
informed against by the Jews, he thought he 
night with impunity pour forth a torrent of invec- 
tives against ‘the powers that be,’ which he did 
most cordially.” 


Reserving sufficient matter for a third 

paper, we will conclude, and relieve what may 
dry in this and the preceeding Number, 

by copying a sample of the author’s anecdotes 
and pleasantries. At Malta— 

“A circumstance is recorded, which shows 
that the organ of acquisitiveness was then already 
very largely developed in the soi-disant Emperor 
of France. The same church gloried in the pos- 
session of one of St. John’s identical hands. The 
middle finger of that hand was decorated by a 
most invaluable large diamond ring; the poor 
Knights, before quitting the island, asked for per- 
mission to take the hand with them; Napoleon was 
generous enough to allow the removal of the relic, 
but took the diamond ring into his own custody. 
No wonder, therefore, that the French, from the 
highest to the lowest, should have been detested 
by the Maltese. The natives mustered courage 
and firmness, and compelled all the French to shut 
themselves up in Valetta—the metropolis of this 
island, and held a council, at which Captain Alex- 
ander Ball, of the British Royal Navy, was asked 
to preside, and the Maltese there and then ceded 
the island to Great Britain. This cession was 

wards confirmed by the Congress of Vienna. 
* * * 


“Of late, the Church of England has begun to 
of some importance in this part of the world. 


You are aware that an Anglican Bishop has been 
consecrated for Gibraltar, but the Bishop’s diocese 
extends—according to his sister’s statement—from 
Oporto to Constantinople. You would be much 
pleased with the cscutcheon of the episcopal seal ; 
the design of which is, a lion planting the cross on 
a rock: a beautiful idea. I need not tell you what 
is represented by the lion, and what by the rock. 
A facetious remark, of the last Pope, is related with 
respect to this diocese. When Dr. Tomlinson, soon 
after his consecration, visited Rome for the first 
time, for the purpose of seeing the clergy of the 
Church of England in the Eternal City, he also 
visited the Vatican, and announced himself as the 
Bishop of Gibraltar, in which diocese Rome was 
included. Gregory XVI. immediately gave par- 
ticular orders that the Protestant Bishop should be 
treated with the greatest courtesy, as becometh so 
important a diocesan; as for his Holiness, he never 
before knew that Rome was under the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction of Gibraltar. 

“The Bishop, however, makes Malta his prin- 
cipal residence, and not Gibraltar; and, conse- 
quently, the Protestant Church here possesses an 
air of importance. sd " Ks 

‘*Mr. Woodcock and Mr. Hooglandt discussing 
most warmly, notwithstanding the rapidity of our 
cavaleade, the inability of England to furnish 
themselves with a good King, that Great Britain 
was obliged to send to Holland for one, alluding to 
William Prince of Orange; and Mr. Hooglandt 
seemed to triumph for some time, till I reminded 
him of a little anecdote, which indeed he said he 
never knew, that shows that to a noble-minded 
Jew was England indebted for their emancipation 
from encroaching Popery, and Holland for the 
opportunity of bragging. The fact is as follows: 
when William Prince of Orange was preparing his 
expedition against James the Second, he was all at 
once at a stand-still, in consequence of a decided 
lack of the needful wherewith to equip his navy, 
and ensure success to his projected war against 
James. <An Israelite of Amsterdam requested an 
audience. When he was admitted into the presence 
of the Prince, he said: ‘ My Lord, you are in want 
of money to accomplish a great national project. I 
have brought you, from our people, two millions. 
If you succeed, refund them to me; if you fail, we 
are quits.’ This little bit of information rather 
startled the combatants, but Mr. S. remarked: 
‘ This accounts for the fondness of Jews for oranges; 
for you see them in London with large sacks full 
on their backs.’ How witty! how characteristic !” 

An amulet found at Tunis is engraved, and 
M. Margoliouth relates :— 

““It is supposed by the Jews to possess the virtue 
of keeping away the devil’s wife from mother and 
infant during the first eight days of confinement ; 
during which time, Lilith—that is the name of the 
dreaded individual—is hovering over that house for 
an opportunity of running off with poor baby. 

«The reason for Mrs. D: ’s fancy is the fol- 
lowing: ‘When Adam and Eve were thrown out 
of Eden, the former was cast on the Island of Ceylon, 
and the latter on Mount Arafa, near Mecca; one 
hnndred and seventy-five years’ journey from each 
other. Poor Adam felt the separation very much, 
for he was a sociable character after all, he pined 
therefore on account of his solitude. Lilith knew 
this, so, with her lord’s consent, she offered the 
bewitched widower her companionship, which he, 
bewitched as he was, gladly accepted. So Adam 
and Lilith *‘lived and loved together, through 
many a changing scene.” However, at last Adam 
met with Eve, the rays of their first love illuminated 
their eyes to such an extent, that the scales from 
Adam’s eyes fell off, and he beheld Eve once more 
in all the attractive loveliness, with which he looked 
upon her, when she was longer asleep than he 
liked, and therefore again exclaimed— 

“ My fairest, my espoused, my latest found, 
Heaven’s last, best gift, my ever new delight.” 
“ Sole Eve, associate sole, to me beyond 








Compare, above all living creatures dear.” 





“Lilith could not brook this insult, especially 
when Adam informed her that she might now seek 
another companion, for he would have no time to 
pay any attention to her. In frenzied rage she 
flew, and swore by heaven and earth that every 
child of man that should be born, she would destroy. 
To prevent the jealous and mortified lady from 
putting her dire threat into execution, the above 
amulet is posted on the doors, windows, chimneys, 
and the bed of confinement, so as to prevent that 
vixen’s ingress in any way whatever.’ The fore- 
going is a verbatim translation, my Lord,* of the 
exposition which a Jewish Rabbi, who stood close 
to me, gave me on the subject.” 








PAMPHLETS 


Srem more rife than usual when Parliament 
is not sitting, and there is no pressing politi- 
cal question to provoke them. 


Chancery Reform; a Lecture. By W. Car- 
penter. (EK. Wilson.) Assails the Court of 
Chancery, root and branch, gives (whether 
truly or not we cannot say) monstrous statis- 
tical returns of the enormous revenues that 
fall to the lot of masters, registrars, and 
other officials, and proposes an association and 
subscription to agitate for a thorough reform. 


A few Words onthe Past and Present State 
of France. (Hope and Co.) Sets off with a 
biting tirade against the despotism of Buona- 
— and his utter contempt of law, equity, 
iberty, and the lives of men. His adminis- 
tration of justice is ironically styled, la Justice 
Administratif, and his whole career is painted 
as an incarnation of Self. From the past the 
writer argues that the present Republic cannot 
last, that Socialism will have its day, and 
then the wearied country return to legitimate 
monarchy. 


Pestilence; its Source and Suppression. 
(Isle of Man: Quiggin. London: Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co.) That electricity has ex- 
traordinary influence upon the sanitary condi- 
tion of localities and the health of mankind, 
need not now be asserted. The writer has, 
however, a peculiar hypothesis of his own, and 
maintains physically, chemically, physiologi- 
cally, and biblically, that— 

‘‘Hydrogen is the modification of the word of 
God, as the agent of creation, and the magnetic 
element of motion: itis fire, spontaneous in motion. 

‘Oxygen is the modification of the spirit of God, 
as the breath of life, and the voltaic element of 
sensibility: it is the ‘ spirit of burning,’ responsive 
in motion. In combination they are the charac- 
teristics of God, as the elements of life to man and 
animated nature, both proceeding from God, who 
fills all space. 

‘‘Carbon is the terrestrial modification of hy- 
drogen, and the electric power,—the ‘biastes’ and 
force of the earth, aspiring to the oxygen of the 
air, in which it becomes the usurping power, from 
whence it secondarily falls on the land and ocean in 
storms and tempests, and, as Satan, is cast, as 
lightning from heaven. 

‘‘ Chlorine is the oceanic modification of oxygen, 
and the voltaic principle of the waters of the earth: 
together they are the rudiments and foundations of 
the world, as the elements of corporeal condensa- 
tion, the basis of animal existence, raised into being 
by the word and the spirit; and in excess or in- 
equality they are the agents of torpor and death. 

“Thus the words, hydrogen and carbon, express 
the gradations of power and understanding—the 
grace and wrath of God. 

‘‘The spirit, oxygen and chlorine, express the 





* Addressed to the late Bishop of Norwich.”"—Ep. L. G. 
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gradations of the glory of God,—wisdom, the gar- 
ment of praise or fight, and the spirit of bondage, 
darkness, and suffering. 

“The elements of life and of death are embodied 
in the flesh and the blood of man.” 


Extinction of Pauperism and Poor- Rates. 
By J. H. Hodson. (Saunders.) A consum- 
mation devoutly to be wished; and, as Mr. 
Hodson’s remarks have reached a second 
edition, we may presume that they are worthy 
of public attention, that there is much good 
sense in them, and the following passages 
advert to topics which well deserve reflection. 
Addressing the out-and-out revolutionists, he 
says,— 


“TI do not wish to enter intoa minute argument, 
but will simply remark that I think they err in 
this, that whereas what is most wanted is some 
grand specific for the great and crying evil of the 
day, physical distress!—they set their wits to work 
to try and remedy their political grievances first. 
Let me ask them, Will universal suffrage, vote by 
ballot, or annual parliaments, or any of the so- 
styled Reform movements, clothe the naked, and 
feed the hungry; or, in other words, Will any of 
the political nostrums, which the most zealous of 
you are advocating, extinguish pauperism and poor- 
rates—diminish crime against poverty—secure to 
the labouring classes a fair day’s pay for a fair day’s 
work—or cause the trade and manufactures of the 
country to flourish; in fact, Is there anything be- 
fore the public, advocated by you, which has for its 
direct aim the extermination of distress and disaf- 
fection? If not, then I unhesitatingly assert you 
are prostituting your talents and throwing your 
time away, except as regards your momentary re- 
quirements, and even there you err; for is it not 
the true interest of all, that prosperity should cover 
the face of the earth, that none should experience 
the sharp sting of hunger, or be driven to crime as 
a means of living, while, from accidental or fortui- 
tous circumstances, others have more than a just 
share of the wealth of the nation? It is not to 
prevent an accumulation of wealth that I labour; 
it is, if possible, to point out a method by which 
the misery and distress experienced by those who 
are the chief instruments in that accumulation may 
be warded off, without the infliction of any penalty 
or tax upon the fortunate possessors of property.” 


The next observations are still more apt, 
and if we follow out the train of thought or 
inquiry suggested, might bring us to some 
valuable conclusions :— 


“The number of societies and associations, pro- 
fessing to be established for the benefit of the poor, 
continually advertised and occasionally advocated 
through the medium of your papers, is astonishing, 
when compared with the relief required and the 
small amount of benefit rendered. 

«Tt is also a matter of astonishment to see how 
the engines you wield are bent upon lauding and 
eulogizing a great man for stooping down from his 
lofty position, and condescending to make a hobby- 
horse of some almost insignificant plan of assistance. 
It is as if you and they were in league to blind the 
people, and give them an idea that the great were 
doing meritorious things; and that, since they were 
doing something, all was consequently being done 
that could be done.” 


The author’s own panacea for our besetting 
evils lies in Home Labour Preserves (or 
Colonization) :— 


“The utility of which would be, that while all in 
the ‘Home’ would be profitably employed and 
supported by the produce of their own labour, they 
should at no time be so well remunerated in cash 
within the ‘Home’ as to make them independent 


And he adds that— 

“To make such a mode of home colonization 
successful, it must be carried out extensively and 
nationally, and simultaneously with pauper emi- 
gration.” 

On the Constructional Moral Right or 
Wrong of our National Debt. By F. W. 
Newman. (Taylor, Walton, and Maberly.) 
The perpetuation of interest on the national 
debt is the grand breach of moral and political 
right to which Mr. Newman points the keenest 
of his animadversions ; and therefore he pro- 
poses an equitable scheme of gradual repay- 
ment, to relieve the present age and posterity 
from an overwhelming burden which ought 
never to have been imposed. 


A means whereby the Revenue may be In- 
creased by a large Reduction of Taxation. 
By R. E. T. (Houlston and Stoneman.) We 
have the pleasure to propose the health of Mr. 
R. E. T. His scheme is to reduce the duties 
on all wines, so that we should have an 
abundant supply of delicious vintages wherever 
they are made, and all ranks of the community 
be enabled to take their bottle at about the 

rice of bad beer, whilst the revenue would 

e benefited to an immense annual amount, 
in consequence of the increased and healthful 
consumption. 








SUMMARY. 


The Doctrine of the Cherubim, &c. By George 

Smith, F.A.8., &. &e. 8vo. Longmans. 
We have more than once had occasion to 
speak of the critical and exegetical labours of 
Mr. Smith, the reverence with which he 
approaches difficulties in the explanation: of 
the Holy Scriptures, and the learning with 
which he treats the most recondite and per- 

lexing passages susceptible of various trans- 
ation. To these works he has now added 
another, requiring all his labour, all his philo- 
logical knowledge, all his practical experience, 
and all his astuteness of intellect. The sym- 
bolism of the Cherubim has divided the opinion 
of the most profound scholars of all times ; 
but whether our author has unquestionably 
or satisfactorily expounded it, is far above our 
judgment to pronounce. We must be content 
simply to state the case, and refer to the con- 
clusion. The principal theories that have been 
maintained are,— 

1st. ‘‘ That the cherubic figures were intended to 
symbolize the Divine Persons in the Holy Trinity ; 

2nd. “ That they referred to angelic nature and 
ministrations ; and,— 

8rd. ‘‘ That they were typical or representative 
of the true church, the faithful believers in the 
great Atonement.” 

Mr. Smith urges his objections to the first 
and second of these propositions, and adheres 
to the third, which he upholds through a most 
minute examination of every text, and every 
word and syllable which bear upon the name in 
the Bible. To follow him over this verbal and 
critical analysis is impossible, for every part 
is closely connected with every other, and the 
chain of reasoning cannot be broken without 
destroying it. It must suffice us to repeat, 
therefore, that every passage in Scripture in 
which the words “ Cherub,” ‘“ Cherubim,” 
or any cognate terms are found, have been 
searchingly examined to ascertain their sense 





of labouring for others, whenever a demand might 
be made for them.” 


and the import of the terms; and that the 
author’s resolution of the problem is, that the 
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Cherubim were typical of the.True Ch 
the faithful believers in the great Atonemen(! 
We presume we need hardly remind Christian 
readers that the Cherubim were figures made 
of gold, and placed on each end of the merey. 
seat, in the holiest place of the temple @ 
tabernacle, where the Jews worshipped God 
bea such mysterious and splendid ceremo. 
nials. 


The County Court Extension Act. By D.R, 
Colombine. Wildy and Sons. 
A Practical Guide to the County Courts. By 
James Bishop. Dean and Son. 
THESE two manuals are intended for the in. 
formation and guidance of the suitors and 
attorneys of the recently established Coun 
Courts. Mr. Colombine’s book is written for 
the profession. It contains an analysis of each 
section of the Extension Act, with an abstract 
of the various decisions of the superior courts 
since the first County Court Act came into 
operation, and is the only work in which 
these decisions have been collected. Useful 
tables of fees, and the rules of practice framed 
by the Judges, are added. Mr. Bishop's little 
work is less ambitious, but equally useful in 
its own sphere. It is simply what it professes 
to be, a ‘ practical guide ;’ and explains the 
manner of proceeding in clear and simple 
language. An abstract of the three acts, 
tables of fees, and a list of the metropolitan 
County Courts and their districts, increase its 
utility. 
Langley School. By the author of “The 
Kings of England.” Mozley. 
A reprint from the Magazine for the Young, 
in which the opinions of a well-known party 
in the church are taught through the pleasing 
medium of a tale. The little Puseyites whose 
portraits were recently given by our facetious 
contemporary Punch, will like to add Langley 
School to their library. 








CHEAP EDITIONS AND RE-ISSUES. 


Mr. Bentiey has added to his new edition of 
the Standard Novels and Romances, Captain 
Chamier’s dashing Life of a Sailor, originally 
published in 1832, when it met with great 
success, reaching a second edition within 4 
twelvemonth. 

Harrison Ainsworth’s historical romance of 
Guy Fawkes has been republished in the 
Cheap Re-issue of his works, of which it forms 
the tenth volume. 

Mr. Bohn has added to the Standarl 
Library Jeremy Taylor's Holy Living ax 
Dying. This favourite treatise, replete with 
that quaintness in which its author so de 
lighted, was published not long after his 
second marriage, and at a period in | 
chequered life when he was permitted to enjoy 
for a short space ease and leisure, and 
always been esteemed one of his most or! 
as it is one of his most popular works. 

Mr. Bohn’s Shilling Series has been ine 
by the addition of Lamartine’s Genevieve, @ 
Dr. Mayo’s recently published work, TM 
Berber, both of which have been reviewed 2 
the Literary Gazette on previous occasions. 

In accordance with the prevailing fashion, 
the proprietor of Cumberland’s Plays 3 
issuing them in Shilling Volumes, and we 
would advise him, unless he wishes to keep 
them on his shelves, to select a design for 4 
cover less likely to deter purchasers. 
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——— 
———_ — 
ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
BETSY GRIMBAL’S SLIPPERS. 


Wes are indebted to our estimable friend Mrs. Bray 
for the following reply to our question about the 
Fairy Slippers on Dartmoor, of the name of which 
we were ‘‘ oblivious” whilst writing, and when our 
last Gazette went to press, (see page 702, col. 1, 
sndnote.) Mrs. Bray reminds us how it was that 
this peculiarly-shaped mineral, found only in The 
Mine of the Virtuous Lady, came to obtain that 
name, She writes:— 

“In my first local novel, of Fitz of Fitzford, (which 
you many years ago so favourably reviewed in 
the Literary Gazette,) I introduced a character, who 
played no very gentle part, called Betsy Grimbal. 
In one of the towers of the Abbey gateway leading 
to the Abbot’s grounds, now in the Vicarage gar- 
dens, tradition averred that a woman so named 
had many many years ago been murdered; and 
some stains on the side of the wall of a winding 
stair were duly pronounced to be those of her 
blood. It struck me that I would make Betsy 
Grimbal into a character for my novel; instead of 
murdering her, I made her to have been concerned 
in a deed of blood, (also founded on tradition,) and 
which was supposed in my story to have occurred 
before the commencement of the tale. In the 
romantic mine of the Virtuous Lady, situated in the 
wildest and most beautiful spot on the Tavy, there 
are many side caves, like chambers, the mine being 
entered by a cavern, still visited by strangers, of a 
most Salvator-like description. Well, to make an 
end of all this, let me say, that I caused Betsy 
Grimbal, and her companion in iniquity, George 
Stanwich, to conceal themselves for some time, by 
finding shelter in the cave of the Virtuous Lady 
mine. A year or two after the publication of Fitz 
of Fitzford, this old mine was worked anew, and as 
my story was popular among the natives here, the 
miners employed at the Virtuous Lady, not only 
named the peculiar-shaped mineral they there 
found, of which you have a specimen, Betsy Grim- 
bal’s Slipper, but likewise found out an apartment 
for her, and showed the cave and cells in the rock, 
pointing out to strangers where Betsy Grimbal had 
more especially made her dwelling. So much at 
last did they believe their own fiction respecting 
Betsy, that on my visiting the cavern with Mr. 
Bray, they very eagerly offered to show me where 
she had concealed herself ! and thus has an incident 
of my own invention become a Tradition! The 
mine, I believe, is not at this time worked; but I 
am not certain,” 


MARAZION OR MARKET JEW. 
Penzance, 3rd Oct. 1850. 
Dear Sr,—I well recollect the pleasant evening 
we passed together here, although I had forgotten 
that the subject of your note formed a part of our 
conversation. 

The words Market-jew and Marazion have always 
formed delightful grounds for antiquarian theory. 
The market of the Jews for tin, and Bitter Zion, 
4 Mr. Murray has it: what can be better or more 
natural? Both names, however, may, I think, be 
traced to a more simple origin. 

The tinners of Cornwall had either forfeited, or 

deprived of, their charter. A new one was 
granted to them in the 28rd year of Henry VII., 
was termed the Charter of Pardon. This 
Was granted to certain individuals on behalf of the 
whole body of tinners. Amongst these are the 
names of Johi. Bevyll de Marqhasyowe in Com. 
mub. Juniori Gentilman, and Michi Chynowith 
de Marghasyowe in Com. Cornub. Gentilman. 
_ This shows the orthography of the town in ques- 
tion at that period. Pryce gives its meaning, 
the market by the sea coast.” Now it is not diffi- 
cult to trace both the present names from the word 
qhas-y-owe. If the letter forming the third 
be slurred over or scarcely pronounced, and 
emphasis laid on the fourth syllable, it will be 





Marghaséwe, from which Market-jew may be easily 
derived. If, again, the emphasis be principally 
laid on the letter forming the third syllable, and 
the fourth be very soft, then Mar-qhas-¥-owe is not 
very far from Marazion. No doubt the slight 
changes were caused by rapid conversation, until 
the original word was quite lost.—I am, &c., 
JOSEPH CARNE, 





To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 

Cork, 4th Oct. 1850, 
RespectED Frienp,—On showing the interesting 
notice of Murray's Hand-book to an intelligent 
Cornishman, he remarked that the saying, “as 
wet as a quilquin,” (pronounced quilkin) was not 
correct; it should be, ‘‘as cold as,”—the term 
quilquin being applied to a frog at the season when 
found in the hay-fields, at which time they are dry, 
but very cold compared with the warm hand of a 
working man.*—lI am, &c. R. J. L. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
THE ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS. 


Reports from Chatham Dockyard on the piece of 
rope discovered at Cape Riley, and brought home 
by Captain Forsyth, ascertain that it is common 
rope and not whale line, must have been made 
posterior to July, 1824, and that supplies of this 
very kind were furnished to Woolwich in Novem- 
ber, 1844, and even more especially between 
January and April, 1845, as Arctic stores eapressly 
for the Erebus and Terror. 

Having thus stated the latest facts connected 
with this anxiously interesting subject, confirming 
our repudiation of the scandalous tragical invention 
which we denounced in last Gazette, it becomes our 
duty, from the best sources of information, to en- 
deavour to guide public opinion to the fresh hope 
opened to us by this discovery, and the probabilities 
to which it would lead. 

It seems, from the descriptions published, to be 
certain that the encampment found by Captain 
Ommanney had been that of a party detached from 
the ships on their outward voyage, either to make 
observations or procure game. It is most likely 
that they were stopped in their progress by the 
barrier of ice, which, until the middle of August, 
generally extends across Barrow Strait at this 
point, and took advantage of the delay to examine 
this part of the country. It is somewhat strange 
that they left no notice of their visit, but former 
experience teaches us to know how sudden the dis- 
ruption of the ice frequently is; and it is probable 
that the party were hurriedly and unexpectedly 
recalled to the ships, in consequence of the ice 
breaking up, and clearing a passage for them to the 
westward. 

We wish it to be observed that this could not be the 
encampment of a travelling party, after the aban- 
donment of the vessels; because if such had been 
the case, other similar encampments would have 
been found at intervals of a day’s march—from 
twelve to fourteen miles apart! 

It is therefore evident that the Expedition reached 
thus far in safety, confounding the cruel falsehood 
which would have consigned it to destruction on 
the east coast of Baffin’s Bay. 

Now, though the clue be slight, let us more 
confidently renew our trust, that our gallant friends 
and fellow-countrymen may return in safety to us 
after all their peri’s and privations. 

The searching Expeditions are evidently doing 
their work judiciously and energetically, so that 
we may indulge the hope, since they are on the track, 
that we may soon have some farther, and, please 
God! good intelligence. 

A meaningless paragraph has found its way into 


* Our review (which see Literary Gazctte, No. 1758) of 
Mr. Murray’s Hand-book has led to the above correspond- 
ence, which we think our readers will find interesting on 
the curious points referred to.—Ep. L. G. 





the papers about a Captain Dodge (appropriate 
name) having got hold of a tin canister within a 
cask, giving some information respecting Sir John 
Ross’s expedition. 


CEYLON NATURAL HISTORY. 


WHILST we are receiving the fruits of Mr. Layard’s 
Assyrian toils, we have been gratified by reading 
in a Ceylon monthly periodical, entitled Young 
Ceylon, a notice of Natural History, which brings 
before us the name of a brother who seems also 
destined to merit the public consideration due to 
energy of character and high-minded pursuits. The 
paper in which Mr, Edgar Layard is mentioned, 
after eulogizing the study in which he is so success- 
fully engaged, observes that its pleasures are 
augmented, ‘‘ when the naturalist not only labours 
with love, but labours in a field which has had but 
few, if any, pioneers to point out the way before 
him ;” and it goes on to state :— 

‘* Many new species of our birds have also been 
described by Dr. Blyth, the learned curator of tho 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, but the list is far from 
being as yet complete, and consequently it is but 
an imperfect instructor on that branch of Natural 
History. That industrious but rash compiler of 
colonial information, Mr. Pridham, in his work on 
Ceylon, furnishes a list of animals, but it is so full 
of errors, that it cannot be of much service to the 
systematic naturalist, and is likely to misguide the 
amateur. We are informed in his preface, that 
Dr. Templeton furnished Mr. Pridham with notes 
made during a long stay in this country, and which 
are, from that circumstance, and from Dr. Temple- 
ton’s well known scientific character and acquire- 
ments, likely to be valuable. It is much to be 
regretted, however, that Dr. Templeton did not 
publish these notes in a scientific form himself; as 
in Mr. Pridham’s work, minor lists are evidently 
mixed up without order or arrangement, (or at 
least, such order and arrangement as similar lists 
ought to have to be of practical use,) and many 
animals are mentioned which are not to be found 
here at all. 

«These are not all the disadvantages which the 
naturalist labours under in this country; a more 
serious one remains to be mentioned, the want of 
books on the subject. These books are so expen- 
sive, that very few private individuals can afford 
to purchase them, and the taste for the science is 
confined to so few, that they find no place in the 
shelves of our libraries. A remaining desideratum 
is a museum of specimens with a proper nomen- 
clature. But these disadvantages, although dis- 
couraging enough, are not sufficiently powerful to 
damp genuine zeal and love for science. There are 
labourers on the field now; and the early fruits of 
their exertions give promise of a brighter dawn 
than a review of the past might warrant us in 
expecting. The public are already acquainted 
with the researches of Mr. Edgar Layard in the 
discovery and description of the natural produc- 
tions of this island. 

“The records of the Asiatic Society show the 
addition of upwards of twenty new species of the 
Fauna of this island, the result of the constant and 
untiring labours of the naturalist just named, who, 
while his brother is engaged in disentombing the 
remains of past splendour in the plains of Nineveh, 
is employed in illustrating the hitherto unknown 
wealth and present existences of Ceylon. It is 
gratifying to us to be able to record genius and 
worth, a feeling which is heightened in the present 
case, from its being a pleasing and almost solitary 
exception to the body of Europeans in this country, 
who, although gifted with brilliant talents, allow 
them to lie dormant without an attempt to develope 
the resources of the land of their sojourn. 

“‘Nor far behind him is our countryman Dr. 
Kelaart, who has been for some time past engaged 
in pursuits of a similar nature. We have been 
favoured with a view of the quadrupeds, birds, and 
reptiles he has collected, with the aid of a few 
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friends, during his short stay at Newera Ellia. It 
appears that his collection contains many new 
species of quadrupeds and birds, besides several 
undescribed reptiles.” 

A list of the fauna is subjoined, by which we see 
that Mr. Layard has added to the vespertilionide, 
felide, muride, jerboide. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCTETY. 


THE usual monthly meeting of this Society was 
held on Monday evening, Mr. G. R. Waterhouse, 
President, in the chair. Mr. S. Stevens exhibited 
some new Lepidoptera, received from Mr. Bates, 
from Ega, on the Upper Amazon; Mr. Shepherd 
exhibited specimens of A phomia wnella, from Dover ; 
Mr. Bond exhibited an hermaphrodite Arctia Caja, 
and a curious variety of Sphinx Ligustri; Mr. 
Westwood exhibited a Coccinella septem-punctata 
and a lepidopterous larva, impaled on the thorns of 
furze bushes, found in Scotland by Mr. Gould. A 
paper by Mr. Newman was read, on the various 
ways employed by different species of bees in ab- 
stracting honey from snapdragons, 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 


A NEW method in photography has just been made 
known by M. Niepce de Saint-Victor, namely, 
plunging daguerrean plates into a bath composed 
of chloride of sodium, of sulphate of copper, of iron, 
and of zine (the two latter not indispensable), 
washing them in distilled water, and drying over a 
spirit lamp. A plate thus prepared will receive 
the impression of an engraving placed upon it, by 
exposure to the sun for half an hour, and should 
be washed with ammoniacal water, or with cyanide 
of potassium or hyposulphite of soda. These 
washings remove all the chloride of silver that has 
not been decomposed. The plate should be then 
again washed in much water and left to dry, and 
the image further fixed, if desired, with chloride of 
gold, as usually done in daguerreotypes. These 
same plates give images in the camera after one or 
two hours’ exposure—a period too long for the new 
method to be applicable to portraiture, but M. 
Niepce hopes to be able soon to perfect an accele- 
rating process. He has found also that iodide of 
silver, with ammonia, like the chloride, yields 
images without the intervention of mercury vapour. 


SPHEROIDAL LIQUIDS. 


THE report of MM. Babinet, Despretz, and Bec- 
querel or a paper by M. Boutigny, relative to the 
force which sustains spheroidal liquids beyond the 
radius of their sphere of physical and chemical 
activity, was communicated to the Paris Academy 
of Sciences on Monday last. M. Boutigny, it was 
stated, maintains the existence of a true repulsion 
to a sensible distance (between the heated body 
and the spheroid), and opposes, by decisive experi- 
ments, the opinion of those who endeavour to refer 
the suspension of liquids in the spheroidal state to 
an interposition of vapour, emanating from the 
liquid, between the liquid itself and the heated 
vessel which contains it. After citing M. Boutigny’s 
new experiments, the report concluded as follows :— 
The free passage of vapours through the interstices 
of the new sieve in which M. Boutigny has sphe- 
roidalized the liquids, destroys all idea of the action 
of a vapour between the vessel and the liquid, and 
which, either by its elastic force in equilibrium, 
or by an ascending current acting dynamically, 
counterbalances the considerable weight of the 
spheroidal liquid. Action at a sensible distance 
being admitted by M. Boutigny, it is evident that 
this ingenious and active physicist ought to be led 
immediately to the experimental study of this law 
of distance. ‘Here, as inall branches of the sciences 
of observation, facts ought to lead to experimental 
numeric laws, and these ought to serve as bases 
for theories which embrace, as consequences, both 





factsand laws.” A recommendation to M. Boutigny 
to pursue this investigation, and for the approba- 
tion of the Academy to be given to the experiments 
contained in the paper, was adopted. 
ETHERS. 

M. CHANCEL writes, that by distilling the carbo- 
methylate and oxalomethylate of potash with the 
potassic sulphovinate, he has obtained two new 
ethers, belonging to the ethylic and methylic series. 
His experiments likewise confirm the views of MM. 
Gerhardt and Laurent on alcohol and ethers. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
INTERESTING MUMMY. 


Ir is iritended, on Thursday, 17th inst., at the 
Belfast Museum, to unroll the mummy procured at 
Thebes by Sir James Emerson Tennent. This 
mummy is considered remarkable by Dr. Hincks, 
as being connected with the twelfth Dynasty by a 
royal name occurring on the case. We notice this, 
as the examination has been looked forward to as 
likely to be of chronological importance ; and it may 
be interesting to remind our archeological readers 
that a portion of the inscription on the outer case 
of this mummy was printed and circulated some 
time ago by the Council of the Belfast Natural 
History and Philosophical Society. 


NUMISMATICS, 

[This paper on the coins of Siena was first read before a 
meeting of the Numismatic Society of London (see Literary 
Gaxette, No. 1278, July 17th, 1841, page 458,) but never 
printed. The author’s paper on “ Sena Vetus” having 
created a sensation among the numismatologists on the con- 
tinent, he translated it into German while at Berlin during 
the winter of 1845, and read it before a meeting of the 
Numismatic Society there, (see ‘ Kéniglich privilegirte 
Berlinische Zeitung,” March 6th, 1845), and re-translated it 
from the German (the original English being partly lost) for 
the Literary Gaxette, into which we have the pleasure to 
admit it.] 

On the Inscription of ‘‘ Sena Vetus,” observed on the 
Coins of Siena. 

In the laborious and splendid work of Count 
Litta of Milan, ‘‘ Famiglie celebri d’Italia,” we 
meet with an excellent treatise on the Coins of the 
Visconti—in fact, the most perfect series of coins 
of that once so powerful family ever published.* 
Among those of Gian-Galeazzo, we observe four, 
struck at Siena, over which city Galeazzo ruled 
from 1399 to 1402. The different inscriptions on 
those coins the noble Count explains in the follow- 
ing manner: ‘“‘CIVITAS VIRGINIS” refers to the 
famous victory gained by the Sienese over the 
Florentines in 1260, at Monte-aperto sull’ Arbia, 
(che fece l’Arbia colorata in rosso,) and which 
victory was attributed to the intercession of the 
Virgin Mary, patroness of Siena. In the well- 
known work of Argelatit I found the following 
interesting observation : ‘‘ Quum autem verba facio 
de Senense urbe, quam civitatem Virginis appel- 
latam vidimus, in mentem venit, Ephesios quoque 
olim teste antiquissimo Herodotot urbem suam 
dicasse Diane, ita ut civitas illa evaserit civitas 
Diane.” The “ Alpha and Omega, Principium et 
Finis,” inscribed around the cross on the reverses of 
these coins refer to the Christian religion. And 
the ‘“‘Sena Vetus” is stated by Count Litta to 
derive its origin from a later enlargement of Siena, 
so that the coins were then struck in the old part 
of the city—namely, the Sena vetus.|| I have a 





* For the excellent designs of these coins we have to 
thank Signor C. Zardetti, the present director of the Im- 
perial Numismatic Cabinet at Milan. 

t De Monetis Italia, i. 86. t I. cap. 26. 

x Alpha Christus Omega—Christ the beginning 

§$ AtQ andthe end. These letters (monogram) are to be 

P found on an urn (church at Ravenna) said to con- 
tain the ashes of the Emperor Valentinian III., murdered 
in 455. 

| “ Per Sena vetus, s’intende la parte pid antica di Siena, 
quest’ espressione si usd dopo che la citta nel’ 1170, fu 
ingrandita con terzi di Camullia, e di S. Martino essendo 
Siena divisa in tre quartieri.” 





different opinion as to the origin of ‘“ Sena Vetus” 
inscribed on these coins. I do not see that whether 
the coins were struck in the old or in the moder 
part of the town, could have been considered ag gp 
event of such great importance as to be recorded 
for a continuation of several centuries on the ey. 
rent coins. Besides, the city of Siena had under. 
gone enlargements at different epochs before, ag 
well as after the Christian era. The one to which 
Count Litta refers received the fugitive Guelphs of 
Lombardy, and to those exiles Siena owed the 
first establishment of her woollen manufacture 
which soon gave way for the silk. They let Pope 
Alexander III. embroil them with the Ghibelines, 
and were ruined in the public conflict. 

The Emperor Frederic I. punished them by 
divesting them of all their franchises, which, on 
their submission, he afterwards sold in retail. The 
proper money of the Sienese commences from the 
time of thai emperor. All transactions before that 
period were made at that city in the imperial coing 
of Lucca and Pisa, as was the case in Florence,* 
For the privilege of the mint, the magistrate of 
Siena had paid to the archbishop Christian of 
Mentz in 1180, who was then Vicario imperiale in 
Italy, the sum of four thousand livras. Of that 
privilege the Sienese could, however, make use but 
a short time, because Pope Lucius IIL., successorto 
Alexander III. (1181 to 1185), who was a Lucchese, 
caused the emperor to allow no other money for 
circulation in Tuscany but the coins of Lucca, 
After the death of that pope the privilege of 
the mint was given back to them by Henry VI. 
(son of the Emperor Frederic I.) who just then, 
1186, had been crowned in Italy as King of the 
Romans.* 

Those who pursue the study of the coins of Europe 
during the middle ages, will be aware that frequently 
high-sounding titles of virtue, power, sanctity, 
fidelity, antiquity, &c., appear inscribed .on the 
current coins, and also on seals of cities which 
considered they were entitled to such inscriptions; 
in particular we find them on the coins of the proud 
Italian republics. 

The powerful city of Bologna, in those days 
celebrated for the best university in Europe, had 
very excusably, according to the custom of the time, 
inscribed on her coins MATER STVDTORVM, als 
BONONIA DOCET.t Among my coins of the Arch- 
bishops of Cologne, is one of Hitolph (1076 to 1079, 
inscribed SANCTA COLONIA . PACIS MATER. Not sur 
prising in those days, that the inhabitants of the 
town of Neuss (Castrum Nuisa), sometimes in con 
flict with those of Cologne, should nevertheless pride 
themselves on descending from that Pacis mater. 
A scarce Thaler of that town (also in my collection) 
has NVSSIA. SAN. ECCL. COLO, FIDELIS Frtta, And 
on a seal of Mentz we have Moguntia S. Romane 
Ecclesie specialis vera filia. And so on we find the 
Felix Ravenna, Ravenna Antiqua (coin of Leo X., 
Fidia Placentia, Perusia Augusta, Papia regia, also 
Inclyta civitas; and on an extremely rare coi 
Harduin (Arduino), the last of the Kings of Italy 
(Italiano), 1002 to 1013, PAPIA CIVITAS GLORIOSAS 
Rome at that time spiritually dominating the 
world, has on her coins Alma Roma, also Roms 
Caput Mundi. On a coin of the illustrious house 
D'Este, struck at Reggio, we read Regium Emilia 
veteres. However, the boast of antiquity I fin 
even as late as the time of Sixtus V., 1585 to 15%, 
on a coin of that pontiff struck at Ancona. 
bust in pluvial to the left—srxtvs . V . PON. M& 





* See my paper on the oldest coins of Florence.—Nums- 
matic Journal, vol. i. p. 230. 

+ “Henricus VI. Rom. Rex. A.p.1186, jus cudende he 
nize Senensi Reipublice hisce verbis concedit.” (Argela® 
i. 85.) “Item ex uberiori gratia benignitatis nostre, 
qua fungimur auctoritate, concedimus ipsis Senensibuspotes 
tatem cudendz et facicndw monet in civitate Senensi. 
(Muratori, Antiq. Ital., iv. 290.) te 

¢ The Hebrews nominated in a similar manner 
university of Babylon “ the river of science. . saat 

§ It isa denar belonging to my unique series of te 
the Kings of Italy. In 794 Charlemagne established 
first university at Pavia. 
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(Sixtus Quintus Pontifex Maximus.) Reverse.— 
poricA . C.F . ANCON. (Ancona Dorica* civitas 
fidei.t) The field exhibits a cavalier on horseback 
in full gallop, armed cap-a-pied, and brandishing a 
long sword. ‘This cavalier is intended to represent 
the emperor Trajan! adopted by the people of 
Ancona as their symbol, or city arms, in gratitude 
to that emperor for having built, or more probably 
dized, their fine harbour (a.p. 115), and 
without any contribution from the citizens. The 
ancient part of the Molo is still adorned by a fine 
marble triumphal arch erected in honour of that 
emperor. Looking at the design of the costume of 
Trajan on our coin, it gives us an idea of the classical 
taste of the magistrate at that time in Ancona, and 
might remind one of the blunders committed by 
Breughel in his picture of the ‘‘ Eastern Magi,” 
where he has drawn the Indian king in large 
Flemish jack-boots and spurs, presenting to the 
infant Christ the model of a Dutch seventy-four. 
The Sienese, vain of their descent from a Roman 
colony, assumed for their arms the suckling she- 
wolf of Rome, and set up this symbol in almost 
every corner of the city. In reference to this, as 
well as to the mentioned inscription, Sena vetus 
may suit the allusion of the immortal Dante :— 


“ Hor fu giamai 
Gente si vana come la Senese.$ 


M. E. Cartier, of Amboise, has published a scarce 
coin of Siena, on which the she-wolf is represented. || 
That Siena is a very ancient city we have no doubt, 
but among the vastness of those important relics 
of the old Etruscan world, there are no coins 
which can be traced back to Siena; neither have 
we any inscriptions or other credible historical 
accounts by which we may safely infer that it was 
one of the ancient towns of Etruria, or even an 
old place (a2 Magh-sean) subjected to Volaterre 
(QGOAJ33),% before the Roman colonization 
(Plin, iti. 5; Tacit. Hist. iv. 45). It might there- 
fore appear more certain to date the origin of Siena, 
(as a fortification,) like that of Senigaglia (Sena- 

jorum)— 

* Quia relictum 
Gallorum a populis traxit per secula nomen—”** 


from the invasion of the Gauls. Mr. Dennis, in his 
praiseworthy work on Etruria, says that there is no 
mention of her (Siena) before the time of Cesar. 
However, Berlier,++ relying upon passages of Poly- 
biusand Silius Italicus (lib. ix.), states, that after 
the retreat of the Senones from the field of battle 
near the Lacus Vadimonis, 283 B.c., the Romans 
for the first time occupied with a garrison the height 
of Siena (abandoned by the Gaal Seanaum), and 
tamed the place Senonum, ex nomine Sena. In 
fact, the word Sena itself is Gaelic; it means old. 
Here the Irish sena-thair, grandfather ; sean-aidh, 
4 matron; seanois, great age, comparably again 
with sener, senatus, an assembly of old men— 
(“Vetustissimi ac nobilissimi.”—TZacit.) Villani, tt 
peaking of Siena, says :—‘‘ Quando Carlo Martello 
andava nel Regno di Puglia in servizio di Santa 
Chiesa (against the Lombards), trovandosi la hoste 

Franceschi et Oltremontani dove e’ hoggi Siena, 





a Ante domum Vencris, quam Dorica sustinet Ancon 
- Venus was the principal deity of the ancien 
neonese. 
t Civitas fidei, se. Christiana. 
oo emperor Charles V., in a letter to Pope Clement 
tea) dated lith September, 1526, expresses himself about 
in the following manner :—‘ Est enim civitas illa 
uissima, &c., illiusque Respublica Imperiali dictioni 
= et supra alias omnes Italie civitates adeo ab omni 
Sacro Imperio Romano addita, illiusque devotionis 
fects, ut nil supra desiderari queat, habetque propterea ab 
bed ‘acro Imperio a nostrisque praedecessoribus amplissima 
vilegia, etiam per nos confirmata, quibus ipsa Respublica 
4 Siena et gubernanda concenditur.” 
» Venezia, 1599, I. 7.) 
! Inferno, xxix. 
ue Numismatique, 1842 iii, N s 
ity collection), atique, 1842, pl. xiii., No. 3, p. 299, (also 
her coins, 


tdncienne’ 
ncienne Gaul. Bruxelles, 1822, p. 80. 
, Milano, 1719,i.51.° 





(Malavolti, Storie | 





si lasciarono in quel luogo tutti i vecchi, e quelli, 
che non erano bene sari, e che non poteano portare 
armi, per non menarlisi drieto in Puglia, e quelli 
rimasi in riposo nel detto luogo, vi si cominciarono 
ad habitare e feciovi due residii a modo di Castella 
ove é hoggi il pid alto luogo della citta di Siena per 
istare piu al siguro; et luno habitacolo, et l’altro 
era chiamato Sena, derivato da quelli, che verano 
rimasi per vecchiezza,” (Magh-sean-athair, the 
habitation of ancient men.) The same (loc. cit.), 
speaking of Orvieto, says that the name ‘ Urbs 
veterum” was given by the Romans to that city, 
because old people of Rome were sent there for the 
enjoyment of better air. Bacon, in his Recherches 
sur les Origines Celtiques, says :—“ Prés du village de 
Linand, sur une hauteur délicieuse par la variété 
de ses aspects, d’ot l’on découvre tout le haut et bas 
Valromey, sont situées des ruines appelées Mont- 
Aigre. Ce mot corrompu derive du Latin Mons- 
grorum, montagne de l’infirmerie, lieu od les 
Romains placaient leurs malades.” Siena must 
have been at all times a place of importance, on 
account of its commanding position, both to the 
Romans as well as to the Gauls, and, according to 
chance of war, was garrisoned alternately by Gauls 
and Romans; and we may also judge that it was 
captured at various times by the Gauls, and after 
their retreat destroyed. This might be concluded 
by alluding to the siege of Aretium vetus, by the 
Galli Senones, in 288 B.c., (at that time already 
a Roman colony;) a large army was sent to its 
relief, but the Gauls, taking advantage of an error 
of the general, fell suddenly upon them, and 
thirteen thousand Romans, among whom was the 
Consul himself, were left dead upon the field.* In 
283 B.c., the Senones Boji and rebellious Etruscans 
were defeated by Dolabella at the Lacus Vadimonis, 
(Lago di Bassanello;) and Florus, (a.p. 116,) the 
panegyrist of his countrymen, says, that none re- 
mained alive who might glory in belonging to 
that race which had taken Rome—‘‘Omnes reli- 
quias eorum in Etruria ad lacum Vadimonis Dola- 
bella delevit, ne quis extaret in ea gente qui incen- 
sam a se Romam urbem gloriaretur.”’+ 
according to Livy, (lib. v. c. 20,) we find the Galli 
again, 226 B.c., in the neighbourhood of Clusium 
(Kamars), t when they were defeated by Marcellus, 
who obtained the spolia optima, by killing with 
his own hand the leader of the Gauls, Virdomar, 
(Fear-duine-mor—Fear-to-mor, the great man, con- 
siderable personage,) from the Rhine. The Romans 
following up their success, invaded always more 
and more the Gallic country around the Po, and 
established their colonies in Placentia, Cremona, 
Parma, &c. Malavolti, in his history of Siena, 
notices the erection of a third circuit of walls before 
the Christian era ; I suppose with that he means 
the walls of the Sena Julia, erected by Cesar about 
58 B.c., who upon his expedition against the Hel- 
vetii Galli, left there a colony, which took the name 
of Sena Julia.g I conclude these observations, 
whilst I repeat that ‘“‘ Sena Vetus,” which we read 
on the coins of that town, has no relation to city 
locality, but merely is what the Italians call ‘‘ una 
pompa”—a title of ostentation, intended to an- 
nounce the venerable age of Siena. 


* The frequent rebellions of the Etruscans against their 
Roman oppressors, caused Sylla, about 90 8.c., to destroy the 
old Aretium. The inhabitants were ordered to remove 
more towards Cortona. The new town received the name 
Aretium fidens, and the inhabitants Aretini novi. See the 
map to the “ #s grave” of the Museum Kircher in Rome, 
pubiished by the P. P. Marchi and Tessieri. 

+ Flor. Hist. lib. 1. 

¢ Lanzi (di Lingua Etrusca) has published Etruscan coins 
of Aretium and Clusium. The British Museum has lately 
made the acquisition of a medieval coin of Chiusi; it is of 
the thirteenth century, fairly preserved, and of the utmost 
rarity, # peE.ctvsto. #. Reverse—The patron Saint in 
pontificalibus, s. smLvVEsTER. I saw the very coin some 
years ago at Florence, in the collection of the late and truly 
lamented eminent Numismatist, Mr. James Millingen. 

§ “La ville de Sienne est aussi nommée Julia, parce que 
cette Colonie, dit Cellarius, (I. 716,) cum aliis Etrurie ab 
Augusto Cesare deducta aut instaurata, ut ex communi 
cognomento Juliz apparet.” D’Anville, sur l’Ancienne 
Gaul, Paris, 1741, p. 313. 


However, . 


ARCHEOLOGY. 
ROMAN REMAINS AT RIBCHESTER. 


WE are afraid we cannot congratulate archzolo- 
gists on the way in which the ‘‘diggings” at Rib- 
chester have been carried on to the present time ; 
and we wish we could persuade the noble pro- 
prietor of the ground, Lord de Tabley, whose taste 
for, and attachment to, antiquarian research, was 
shown at the Chester meeting, to take the matter 
into his own hands, and direct the operations, in 
which he would be cordially advised and assisted 
by the most competent of our fellow-labourers in 
the field. As far as we can, as yet, ascertain the 
locality, the Station at Ribchester occupied the 
ground on the curve of the river Ribble, between 
the brook which runs into it and the nearly parallel 
fosse from the farmhouse, beyond the church and 
vicarage, in the front of which latter is the site of a 
Roman temple. The ruins would therefore extend 
all under the Town street, and the Decuman gate 
stand about half way between it and the fosse—. e., 
near the church. The hypocaust was discovered 
close to the brook, and no doubt the foundations of 
other Roman buildings are buried under the gar- 
dens there. <A little meadow between the farm- 
house and the vicarage appears to be uneven with 
ruins in various forms of circles, squares, rect- 
angles, &c. Here we should hope for tesselated 
pavements and other things, to reward skilful 
investigation, not marred by petty grasping local 
interference, as greedy and jealous as the Arabs 
and Osmanli wrapt in Eastern ignorance and super- 
stition. 

Coccium, we may note, was the chief station in 
Antonine’s Xth Itinerary, and had four military 
ways running through it. 


NEW THEORY OF THE PYRAMIDS 


Having been designed as a protection against the 

Moving Sandbanks of the Desert. 
Sucu is the text of a very curious and scientific 
hypothesis maintained by M. Fialin de Persigny, 
and which has created a lively interest among the 
learned circles on the continent. It has been care- 
fully translatedand submitted for the Literary Gazette; 
but though we admit its ingenuity and the ability 
with which it works out the original idea of the 
author, (promulgated some time ago,*) the geo- 
graphical, topographical, and other details, would 
occupy so much more space than a publication of 
our size could afford, that we are compelled to take 
the bull by the horns and abridge his movements 
within a much smaller compass than would 
content the author of a striking theory; though 
enough, we trust, to satisfy our literary and intel- 
ligent readers, to whom such opinions, and so sup- 
ported, must be interesting. 

By M. de Persigny the grand features of Egypt 
are traced, in order to show that the narrow valley, 
constituting the basin of the Nile, is encased 
through the whole length of the great oasis, and in 
its course beyond the borders of the country, by 
two pluteauc, of from forty to fifty leagues in 
breadth, but possessing no very great elevation ; 
one of which is denominated the Arabian, the other 
the Lybian chain. The first mass separates Egypt 
from the Red Sea; the other, from a region running 
parallel to that of the Nile, and an oasis of a similar 
character—the latter being itself separated by an 
abrupt mountain chain from the ocean of the sands, 
that is to say, from the vast African eastern Sahel, 
which buries itself in the profound depths of Africa. 
(Karl Ritter.) 

In order to the due comprehension of the expres- 
sion Sahel, the signification of which Europeans 
generally confine to the designation of certain 
countries on the borders of the sea, it must be 
understood that some deserts possess two different 








* Noticed and animadverted upon in the publications of 
Messrs, Chambers, 
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and quite distinct kinds of soil. Firstly, elevated 
spots, the plateaux, the mountains, which form 
simply arid deserts, called Saharas by the Arabs, 
and presenting rocky and saline surfaces, where the 
sands are formed by the triple action of rains, winds, 
and a burning sun, acting upon bare rocks—but 
where they do not remain; and secondly, the lower 
spots, the basins of the desert, where the sands 
come from the plateaux, or, fallen from the moun- 
tains, accumulate as in vast reservoirs. It is to 
these sandy basins that the Arabs have given the 
name of Sahel, the same name applying equally, 
and from the same reasons, to the countries covered 
with banks of sand on the borders of the sea—as at 
Bordeaux. 

From these different descriptions of deserts, cul- 
tivated countries are subject to two kinds of sandy 
irruptions—those arising from the Sahara, and 
those caused by the Sahel. In the Sahara, that is 
to say, in elevated regions, on the plateaux and 
mountains, where the sands are formed by minute 
detachments of the surface matter of the rocks, 
they exist only in small quantities, being precipi- 
tated on the fae regions of the desert by the 
wind, in quantities proportionate to their forma- 
tion ; and as soon as they are formed—but in con- 
sequence of the same reasons—they are displaced 
with such facility, that the wind carries them very 
considerable distances in a few hours. 

But it is not thus in the Sahel, the prodigious 
accumulations of the sand in these reservoirs of the 
desert, rendering it much more difficult for the 
wind to displace them. It is there, and there only, 
that they are seen disposed in hills, mountains, and 
successive undulations, like the waves of the sea. 
The wind striking against the face of the sand- 
bank, or mountain of sand, exposed to the quarter 
whence it arrives, raises the grains of sand, and 
carries them over to the opposite side of the bank, 
where, being sheltered from the wind, they dispose 
themselves, following the slope best suited to their 
mobility: other sand follow from the posterior side 
of the bank, and falling upon the anterior side, 
cover the other sand just fallen, in such a manner, 
that there is caused in the two sides, and conse- 
quently in the whole bank, an onward movement 
in the direction of the quarter to which the wind 
is blowing. 

Thus these sandy irruptions present themselves 
under two distinct aspects; sometimes the move- 
ments are abrupt, rapid, composed of small masses 
of sand, thinly scattered over the vast spaces of the 
Sahara, and obeying the impulse of the wind in 
raising the surface of the soil: sometimes it is the 
slow, the almost insensible, but irresistible march 
of the banks of the Sahel, whose progress and 
direction are subordinate to that of the winds pre- 
vailing in the country, and whose resistless power 
is capable of overrunning entire countries, of bury- 
ing towns, and of completely changing the course 
of rivers. 

M. de Persigny proceeds to show that Egypt is 
most exposed to the irruptions from Sahels, and 
that for nearly its whole extent the valley of the 
Nile is exposed only to the weak attacks of the 
Sahara, and yet even for this nature has almost 
entirely provided for its protection ; for, as the 
sands of the Sahara, swept from the Arabian or 
Lybian plateau, fall at the foot of the one or of the 
other chain, they are there protected from the 
wind, and condemned to the fate of for ever 
occupying, on each side of the valley, only that 
narrow border which the Egyptians have always 
considered as a portion of the dominions of Osiris, 
appertaining to Typhon. 

But the whole of Egypt is not equally protected 
by natural agents against the Sahel. It is now 
recognised, that the chain of the oasis forming the 
eastern side of the great Sahel, presents a vast gap 
between the Fayoum and the lakes of Natron, the 
chain terminating at Mount Dirkel, at the ex- 
tremity of the Fayoum, leaving the Sahel master 
of the whole space situated between the Fayoum, 
the province of Gizeh, and the chain of the lakes 





of Natron. The region thus bared to the influence 
of the Sahel is denominated the Sea, or Waterless 
River; it is well known,and has been examined by 
many travellers—amongst others, by Andreossy, 
Bertholet, and Fourier, who have averred, that it 
is entirely overrun by moving sand banks, whose 
march, setting from the west to the east, menaces 
the province of Gizeh. The latter is, however, 
separated from it by a branch of the Lybian chain, 
of from five to six hundred feet high, which would 
suffice, without doubt, to protect the province, if 
the range everywhere possessed the same elevation ; 
but should it offer gorges, valleys, openings, or 
weak points, the sand banks would evidently be 
enabled to make an irruption by these passages, 
and throw themselves into the valley of the 
Nile. 

Having prefaced thus far, we will now proceed 
to explain the author's system. Along the whole 
length of the Lybian chain, on a line of from 
forty to fifty leagues from the Fayoum to the point 
of the Delta, there exist forty sites of pyramids, 
some grouped, and others isolated. These are, 
according to M. de Persigny, forty weak points by 
which the Sahel of the waterless river threatens to 
inundate the province of Gizeh, and which, in 
consequence, it has been found necessary to fortify 
artificially. 

The author has justified, by a great number of 
documents, his assertion that the Pyramids are 
situated at the openings of the mountains; but 
notwithstanding the convincing proofs he has 
adduced, many learned travellers have opposed 
this opinion, founding their denial on the circum- 
stance, that the appearance of the place is not suf- 
ficient to authorize the hypothesis. The author, 
although he has not been in Egypt, does not allow 
himself to be dismayed, or imposed upon by these 
witnesses. ‘‘ You pretend (says he) that the ap- 
pearance of the place is adverse to my system ; but 
if that system is true, the valleys or gorges are 
filled with immovable and enormous masses of 
sand in front of the pyramids, and consequently, if 
these valleys are filled with sand, they no longer 
present the appearance of valleys.” 

Whatever may be said, it is incontestable that 
the Pyramids are found in the only part of Egypt 
in the neighbourhood of a Sahel, and this so im- 
portant fact is not only recognised by modern 
geographers, but has ever been an object of remark 
amongst the better informed Arabs. It is now a 
general opinion of the Egyptians, that the province 
of Gizeh is protected from the Sahel by talismans, 
and all Arabian authors advert to this; Abd-el- 
Rachid, in his Geography of Egypt, says, that this 
province (Gizeh) is celebrated for the talismans 
placed there to protect it from the irruptions of the 
sand, and that, deprived of these talismans, it 
would be entirely engulphed by the moving sands 
extending to the far west, and forming a vast sea. 
According to Macrizi, this popular opinion is still 
more worthy of attention, for it was in his time 
supposed, that the talismans to which Egypt owed 
its exemption from destruction and sterility were 
enclosed in the pyramids themselves. 

Upon what ground can these ancient traditions 
be explained ? How can we render an account of 
the mystery that has hovered for so many years 
over the purpose for which the pyramids were 
destined ? 

If we ponder upon the state of Egyptian society, 
composed of its five distinct castes of priests, 
warriors, artisans, labourers, and of shepherds, 
hereditary and _ distinct castes, we shall no 
longer wonder that such a social phenomenon 
has been produced. [The priesthood practised on 
their ignorance.] Such a people were incapable of 
conceiving any idea of a vast mechanical problem. 
Tn all that concerns the pyramids, they could 
know, they have known, only that those masses 
exerted some mysterious influence upon the stream 
of the sands. But the mode of action of the 
artificial mountains, the arrest of the moving banks 
of the desert, was seen and comprehended only 





as a material fact. The power so strangely 
evidenced was not ascribed to its true cause, but 
the people sought in superstition an explanation, 
a from their ignorance science could not afford 
them. 

There is an ancient mystery from which we learn 
that Isis, personification of the Egyptian nation 
raised a great number of tombs to Osiris, personig. 
cation of the Nile, in order to protect his body from 
the fury of Zyphon, personification of the scour 

J ge of 
the sands. Here, then, we see Egypt's defence 
against the sandy irruptions associated with the 
idea of tombs. But let us further investigate this 
mystery. We are aware that Osiris, or the Nile, 
had the ox Apis for its living personification, and 
that wherever Osiris was, he caused Typhon to 
recede, that is to say, the Nile, wherever it flows, 
causes the desert to disappear, inasmuch as it 
deposits over the sand a rich mould containing the 
elements of fertility. Finally, the skeleton of an 
ox Apis was found in the second pyramid of Gizeh, 
in the year 1831. 

These apparently mysterious circumstances ap. 
pear, then, to admit of the clearest possible explana. 
tion. The pyramids, regarded in the light of 
superstition, have figured as tombs raised to Osiris, 
and the ox Apis, buried in these enormous masses, 
has been regarded as the talisman to which the 
retardation and retreat of 7'yphon were owing. 

There have been numerous human bodies found 
in the pyramids, amounting in one case to upwards 
of thirty, but this is easily explained upon the 
ground that it was conformable to the spirit of 
Egyptian civilization, that the kings, great digni- 
taries of the state, and the learned men who had 
had the glory of raising these monuments, should 
have claimed, and obtained, as principal servants of 
Osiris, the honour of being buried by the side of the 
god. [We refrain from the arguments on lesser 
points, the author denying the funereal uses of the 
pyramids, though held by almost every writer upon 
Egypt. ] 

Here, observes a commentator, we must makean 
important observation confirmatory of the author's 
hypothesis. It is well known that some of the 
pyramids have suffered many degradations, and 
that a great number have been entirely demolished 
by the Arabs. It is, then, natural to imagine that 
the province of Gizch must have felt this weaken- 
ing of its defence! The author has established, by 
the testimony of numerous witnesses, that this pr- 
vince has suffered greatly from the inundation of 
the sands! The commission of Egypt has observed 
that it is the only province that has suffered any 
grave irruptions whose modern existence may be 
well proved. The Sphynx which rose at the feetof 
the great pyramids was at one time visible in its 
whole length, and it is now buried under forty feet 
of sand! Finally, Colonel Vyse has recently dis 
covered that in front of the pyramid of Abou 
Roarh, which has been levelled to its base, a whole 
Egyptian city now lies buried. 

How do the Arabs explain these circumstances! 
Macrizi, one of their most popular historians, will 
inform us. After having given an account of the 
mutilation to which a fanatical scheik subjected the 
figure of the Sphynx, he adds, “‘ from that time the 
sands have inundated the territory of Gizeh, and 
the inhabitants attribute the scourge to the mutr 
lation of the Sphynx. 

In accordance with the system here propounded, 
the Pyramids placed at the various defiles of the 
mountain, have for their office to oppose to the 
speed of the wind of the desert a resistance eq 
to the excess of speed necessary to the displacement 
of the sand banks. It now remains to be verine 
on the spot if this function be fulfilled—if by — 
number, their size, their position, the Pyram! 
oppose to the zreal current a sufficient resistance. 
As principles adequate to the support of this sys 
tem, says the author, they are incontestable. 
most complete ignorance of the laws of cen 
resistance only is capable of casting a doubt up 
them, 
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MEETING IN SOMERSETSHIRE, 


Tur Somersetshire Meeting (see our last Literary 
Gazette), having dispatched its leading antiquarian 
business, Natural History now took up the theme, 
and Mr. W. Baker read an interesting paper on the 
“ Quadrupeds of Somersetshire,” which is rich in its 

and much indebted to recent research for 


raluable additions. Weare informed, for instance, 


with curious anecdotes, of shrew mice, the genus 


forex, three species of which are described in the 
History of British Quadrupeds. ‘‘These,” said 
Mr. Baker, “‘we have, besides another, pro- 
bably undescribed. The known British shrews 
have teeth more or less coloured ; the supposed 
new one has teeth without colour. The four 
ies of Mustela, described by our authors, 
inhabit our county. The weasel and the stoat 
become mottled with patches of white fur in 
severe winters ; and the latter, not unfrequently in 
such seasons, put on the true dress of the ermine of 
the North, which is so highly prized by fair ladies 
and great men. Numerous interesting anecdotes 
are recorded of these two agile and sagacious little 
creatures relative to their skill and perseverance 
when in pursuit of prey ; and perhaps I may be 
excused if I mention an additional circumstance or 
two which I think very characteristic of these 
animals, Some years ago a flood came over our 
noorlands early in autumn, and a friend of mine 
had a corn stack surrounded by the water, and 
immersed two or three feet high. As the water 
came on the lands early in the season, before the 
mice and other little creatures had retired to winter 
quarters, I thought it likely that many of them 
would be found to have taken shelter in my friend’s 
stack, I learned that the corn was to be removed 
at the first opportunity, and requested to be in- 
formed of the time a little beforehand, that I might 
see whether my conjecture was well founded. On 
the removal of the stack there were found therein a 
great many of the harvest mouse, of the long-tailed 
field mouse, shrew, and field voles, and, above all, a 
stoat or ermine. There wasalso found in the stack 
evidence of the carnivorous habits of the last-men- 
tioned animal—a considerable accumulation of the 
bones and fur of small quadrupeds, and of the bones 
and feathers of birds. These were in an apartment 
which I call the eating room. Another nest was 
found connected with the first by a passage ; it was 
clan, tidy, and well supplied with fur and feathers, 
but no bones ; and it was probably the sleeping room 
ofthe destroyer. Among these remains of animals 
were some of lapwings and fieldfares. These are 
evidences of great dexterity in the little creature 
i procuring the comforts of life. It seems likely 
that the stoat did not take up his quarters in the 
com stack as a place of retreat from the flood, but 
made a voyage to it, guided by instinct to a land 
of plenty. A wounded weasel with a field mouse 
mits mouth was brought to me some years ago, 
which had been struck down with a stone, when 
running across a path with its prey. It was very 
lively, but could not use its hind legs, having been 
mjured in the back. As the little fellow must be 
put to death, and as I had by me some of the 
poisoned arrows mentioned by Waterton in his 
wellknown Wanderings, I tried the effect of the 
Waurali poison. 1 placed the wounded weasel in 
abox; it was still holding fast the mouse; I 
pierced the sharp arrow through a fold of the skin 
m the side, taking care not to penetrate into the 
body, but between the muscle and skin. The little 
auimal struggled when pierced, and dropped the 
mouse, After it lay quietly breathing fast, closing 
We eyes slowly, as if going to sleep. If I moved it 
farted, but sank down again in a drowsy manner. 
Some minutes had elapsed I roused it by 
touching the box ; it attempted to run away, but, 
fnding it could not, it showed the ruling passion 
rong in death, crawled to the mouse which it had 
ped when pierced by the arrow, seized it, and 
its eyes again. It once more awoke, as it 


were, looked lively, and appeared recovering, made 


an effort to escape, turned on its back and died. 
Eight minutes elapsed from the piercing of the 
arrow to the last sign of life. The cat: this animal 
with all the habits of the wild species, (which we 
have not, but which is found in Scotland,) lives in 
our woods, especially near game preserves. Cats 
without tails, still the domestic cat, are not un- 
common in some parts of the county. This de- 
formity, which I dare say was first produced by 
the ‘‘fancy” man, seems to have a degenerating 
tendency. A few days ago, I received from my 
venerable friend, the Rev. Mr. Jacobs, of Weolav- 
ington, a family of fiye kittens, the offspring of a 
tailless cat. They were all without tails, three 
without hind legs, and two with much-deformed 
hind legs. I mention this fact, because I think it 
might furnish subject of thought to the physiologist. 
The red deer has of late years established itself on 
the Quantock hills; it probably came from the 
more western hills. Bones and horns of the red 
deer, the roebuck, the ox, &c., are found in the 
peat of our moors, and in the brick clay.” 

Mr. W. Srrap.ine exhibited several curious ar- 
ticles of antiquity, and amused the meeting by his 
descriptions of them. He concluded by observing 
that one of the objects of the Society should be, to 
promote the fine arts in every way, by encouraging 
those who made them their study. Among those 
whom he desired to see patronized was a young 
man, a sculptor, named Charles Summers, who 
from the age of four years evinced a great love of 
sculpture, and his baby fingers were often seen 
modelling clay into forms of extreme beauty. 
Anxious to become a student in the Royal Aca- 
demy, he worked night and day, and ultimately 
accomplished that object. The year before last he 
won the first silver medal for the best model, and 
was now at work in London. 

Archdeacon BrYMER said, within the last half- 
hour he had received some notes from Mr. Ferrey, 
on the magnificent parish church of St. Cuthbert’s, 
and which was well worthy to be the daughter of 
the splendid cathedral. The notes were accompa- 


the very interesting discoveries made in St. Cuth- 
bert’s in 1848, consisting of an ancient fresco, and 
two altar-pieces of peculiar beauty. The venerable 
Archdeacon then read the notes, which gave a very 
detailed description of the church, and observed, in 
conclusion, it was to him a subject of great satis- 
faction and gratitude that the Almighty had put it 
into the hearts of the worthy vicar and parishioners 
of St. Cuthbert’s to attempt the restoration of their 
beautiful church. He sincerely trusted that they 
would be able fully to accomplish that good work, 
and make that edifice one of the most beautiful 
and perfect specimens of Gothic architecture that 
exists throughout the length and breadth of the 
land. 

C. E. GinEs, Esq., said he had had an opportu- 
nity of examining the sculptures in St. Cuthbert’s 
church, and he felt that the same hands which exe- 
cuted them produced also the beautiful specimens 
of the same kind which had been recently disco- 
vered in the church at Wellington. He had also 
met with, a few days ago, in the church at Nether- 
bury, Dorsetshire, a very remarkable series of 
figures in fresco. They seemed to be of the reign 
of Henry the Fourth, and represented the Vices 
and Virtues of the world. Over several illustrations 
of Charity were written the words, ‘For Jesu’s 
sake,” Unfortunately, however, they could not 
be preserved, [Why’—Epb. Z. G.] and within a, 
fortnight would probably be destroyed; but he 
would endeavour to make a detailed communication 
respecting them at a future time. 

The Rev. F. Dymock delivered an address on 
the subject of ‘Inscriptions found upon Church 
Bells of Ancient Manufacture.” He read several 
of the inscriptions, and some of them were very 
quaint and amusing. 

On Wednesday the Society had the gratification 
to visit the Bishop's Palace and the gardens sur- 





rounding it, which had been thrown open to them 


nied by two interesting and elaborate drawings of. 





ne cma 


by order of his lordship. This was a pleasing treat, 
the Palace having recently undergone great im- 
provements, as has also the chapel—an ecclesiastical 
gem connected with it,—all at the expense of his 
lordship, the total amount having been not less 
than 10,0002. After this the party proceeded in 
carriages and other vehicles to the far-famed ruins 
of the abbey at Glastonbury, where they were 
joined by several of the gentry of that town and 
immediate neighbourhood, the assembly numbering 
perhaps about 150 persons. On arriving at the ruins, 
the Rev. F. WarrRE read an interesting account of 
that once glorious edifice, and described with much 
perspicuity the various parts of it that still remain. 
The scene at this place was extremely picturesque, 
and the enjoyment altogether classic. 

Thus ended a meeting of much instruction and 
gratification ; for the account of which we are in- 
debted to the Somerset County Gazette, considerably 
abridged of the particulars which are of more local 
than general interest, 








FINE ARTS. 
THE PEEL MEMORIALS, 


It is stated by the Manchester Guardian that Mr. 
Gibson, at Rome, has been chosen to execute the 
statue voted by the House of Commons for West- 
minster Abbey, thus corroborating the Literary 
Gazette intelligence three weeks ago, and contra- 
dicted by a contemporary on insufficient grounds. 
The same journal adds, that the Manchester statue 
has not yet been assigned to any sculptor, but has 
been submitted to a limited competition ; whilst 
that for Salford is open to all—by far the most 
liberal, fairest, and wisest course, notwithstanding 
the Guardian’s objection to it as deterring eminent 
artists from competing. Mr. Hollins, it seems, is 
to have Lichfield as well as Birmingham ; and Mr. 
Behnes and Mr. Calder Marshall are mentioned as 
having executed and exhibited small models for the 
adoption of any place that may approve of them, 
Indeed, the whole sculptural world of art is astir in 
the race, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Voices of the Night. With Illustrations by a Lady. 


Dickinson Brothers. 

Tue lady to whose pencil we are indebted for this 
volume is Mrs. Lees, a series of drawings by whom, 
published under the title of ‘‘ Byron’s Dream,” we 
noticed a few months since (No. 1725) with de- 
served praise. Although some of the illustrations 
to the “‘ Voices of the Night” and particularly the 
frontispiece, the grouping of which we much admire, 
are graceful, we do not consider the present equal 
to her previous work, either in design or execution. 
As an amateur, Mrs. Lees is accustomed to a leni- 
ency in the criticism of her productions not accorded 
to the professional artist, but her friends naturally 
anticipate for each publication an improvement 
upon its predecessor. In the present instance they 
have been disappointed, but having full reliance 
upon her talent and acquirements, they are looking 
forward to the appearance of the larger work, in 
the preparation of which she is engaged, in the 
belief that the ground here lost will be there re- 
gained. 


Shakspere’s Seven Ages. Etched by E. Goodall, after 
original designs by Daniel Maclise, R.A. Art- 
Union of London. 

E1cHrt outlines on steel, delivered to the subscribers 

to the Art-Union of London for 1850, in addition 

to the engravings of ‘‘The Smile” and ‘The 

Frown.” 

“The Schoolboy” and ‘‘The Justice” will chal- 
lenge the general admiration as being the most 
pleasing and spirited of the series, although for 
imagination and feeling we prefer the last plate. 
All, however, are gems of art, with the exception of 


the plates of ‘The Infant” and ‘‘The Lover,” 
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which Mr. Maclise, in a spirit of sly humour, has 
spoiled by the introduction in each of an ungainly 
youth, the father and the lover, whom he has been 
leased to make as foolish-looking as the most 
termined bachelor could desire. 


The Seven Ages of Shakspere Illustrated. 
Holloway. 

INTENDED as a companion and addition to the pre- 
ceding series, and to be bound with it in a single 
volume. Mr, Holloway’s publication contains Shak- 
spere’s text, each separate paragraph within an 
elegant and appropriate border, designed principally 
from wood and flowers, and engraved by Mr. F. P. 
Becker; together with eight engravings in wood from 
well-known pictures on the same subjects. These 
consist of Mulready’s “ All the World's a Stage,” 
Wilkie’s “Infant,” Collins’s “‘School-Boy,” Chalon’s 
“‘Lover,” and Calcott’s “Justice,” by Mr. John 
Thompson, Cooper’s ‘‘Soldier,” by Mr. Jackson, 
and “The Lean and Slipper’d Pantaloon,” and 
“‘The Last Scene of all,” by Mr. S. Williams, after 
E. Landseer and Ritter. We recommend the sub- 
scribers of the Art-Union to possess themselves of 
Mr. Holloway’s supplement to their own designs, 
and so to have in one volume the masterpieces of 
modern art illustrative of so favourite a subject. 


Graduated Series of Drawing Copies in Landscape 
Subjects, for the use of Schools. By F. W. Hulme. 
PartsI., II.,and II. Published by the National 
Society for Promoting the Education of the Poor. 

Tr is difficult for an accomplished artist to prepare 

drawings calculated to teach the first principles of 

his art, and which can, at the same time, be copied 
with ease by his pupils, but Mr. Hulme has attained 
both objects in the series before us. 


England Depicted, in a complete set of County Maps. 
Collins. 

Shropshire.—One of a very cheap and useful series, 
in which roads, canals, and boundaries are accurately 
laid down, each mile being measured off by scale. A 
set of county maps, of the size before us, brought 
down to the present time, and showing the railway 
stations, has been some time required; and as 
these seem well executed, and may be relied on, 
we have no doubt they will be successful. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE THEATRE ITALIEN, PARIS. 
Paris, Thursday. 
M. Roncont has instituted an appeal to the Conseil 
d@’ Etat against the recent decree of the Minister of 
the Interior, revoking the grants of 22nd August, 
1849, and Ist June, 1850, by which the direction 
of the Italian Opera had been assured to him till 
October, 1855; and, waiting judgment, he asks 
that the execution of the Minister’s decision may be 
suspended. Ronconi’s friends consider he has 
been unfairly and abruptly dealt with. He had 
come forward, they say, at a critical moment: the 
aspect of political affairs was so threatening, the 
capital so unsettled, and Ja bonne société so shaken 
out of their haunts and habits by the revolutionary 
earthquake, that it was difficult to find an audience 
for the artists, or artists for an audience. He 
struggled through the season 1849 with a zeal and 
courage that deserved, if they could not command, 
success,—producing all the chef d’wurres of the 
répertoire in active succession, and more than 
respectably ‘cast ;’ combining, too, in his own per- 
son, the labours and anxieties of director; and by 
his great and versatile powers as an artist, forming 
a sort of pivot of excellence to the troupe. He se- 
cured Alboni in many of her favourite parts. On 
this season he risked, and notwithstanding all ex- 
ertions, and a subvention from the Assembly, lost 
a considerable portion of his private fortune. Still, 
with the trusted favour of the President, the pro- 
tection of the Assembly, the prestige of his own 
name, the esteem of the most eminent of his brother 
artists, the encouragement of the press, and the 
prospect of better times, he was approaching with 
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confidence the season 1850. For weeks past the 
preliminary announcement of the opening for No- 
vember 2nd had arrested the attention of the Boule- 
vards, conspicuous on every affiche-colonne. In 
every café the promised return of Grisi and Mario, 
the reappearance of the great tenor of the Aca- 
démie, on an Italian stage, and the début of 
Caroline Duprez, of whose dramatic and musical 
education and natural gifts so many whispers were 
current, were the salient topic. When—comes an 
arrété, signed ‘‘ Baroche,” ‘ considering that M. 
Ronconi, notwithstanding his laudable efforts, had 
not been able to make the speculation pay,” &c., 
transferring the rights solemnly conferred on him, 
by two former decrees, to another director. This 
version of deturx fortiori, helping a man into a 
mess, and then suddenly withdrawing from him his 
only means of extrication, is represented to be an 
act not easy to justify; tampering with the rights 
of property which sits ill on its professed defenders, 
and smacks somewhat rudely of the régime du bon 
plaisir. Whatever may have led to the repudiation 
of a manager so esteemed, and an artist so distin- 
guished as M. Ronconi, his friends declare it will 
affect the popularity of the ‘“ Prince-President ;” 
and doubt whether the elegant and gracious style 
of the Countess de Rossi will be found to repay 
to the Parisians the loss of Grisi, Mario, Duprez, 
and Ronconi. 





NOTES FROM ABROAD, 


M. Adolphe Roque, who has bestowed many 
years of patient investigation on the improvement 
of the manufacture of paper, has at length, we are 
informed, succeeded in adapting to that purpose 
the fibres of certain filaceous plants, especially the 
banana and the aloes, whereby the present costly, 
laborious, wasteful, and patchy “rag” process may 
be superseded by a raw material, easily procurable 
in large quantities, and safely and economically 
worked into a clear, strong, and durable texture. 


A French mechanic has, we are informed, in- 
vented a new description of locomotive engine, 
intended to reduce considerably the quantity of 
fuel now consumed in working a train of a given 
weight. A model, one-sixth of the intended size, 
has been tested by a special commission named 
by the Prussian Government, and the result was 
perfectly successful, the motive power of the new 
machine being to that of the old system as 572 
to 175. 

Colossal Balloon.—In a letter dated ‘‘ Madrid,” 
and inserted in La Presse, we are told that a 
colossal balloon, or rather aerial steam-ship, con- 
structed by a M. J. Montemayer, is announced to 
“sail” from Madrid to London direct on the 15th 
inst. It is enabled to sail against contrary winds 
by the aid of enormous wings, beating the air 
alternately, and fashioned almost like the wings 
of a bird. On the forepart of the balloon, corre- 
sponding to the prow of a ship, is fixed a gigantic 
funnel, made to absorb, by means of internal 
machinery, a considerable quantity of air, which, 
being let off by a second funnel placed at the stern 
of the balloon, propels it with extraordinary power. 
This vast mass is calculated to attain a speed of 
150 miles an hour in calm weather. The sound it 
makes in cleaving the air is said to be quite por- 
tentous, and its appearance that of a powerful 
steam frigate under sail and steam. 


Zoology.—The figures of three new birds from 
Mexico have been presented and described to the 
Academy by M. Charles Buonaparte :—the Psaltri- 
parus personatus, the Lophophanes Wollweberi, and 
the Callocauthis, as named by M. Buonaparte. 


Malle. Alboni has resumed, this week, at the 
Académie, her “usurpation” of the réle of Fides, 
in the Prophéte. We say a “usurpation,” for the 
Mater dolorosa is so absolutely identified with 
Viardot, that even the rich voice and exquisite 
method of Mdlle, Alboni fail to reconcile us to a 





performance destitute of dramatic inspiration, 'Thig 
grand creation of Meyerbeer does not admit of 
mere luxurious warbling ; and comfortable embgn. 
point, encased in a huge serge gown, is not qlj 
that is required to fill up the picture of the Flemish 
mother of John of Leyden. 


The Theatre Italien, Paris, has been leased tg 
Mr. Lumley, as stated by our correspondent in last 
Saturday’s Gazette. 


Mdlle. Rachel, who has been making the tour of 
Germany with her troupe, was expected to reach 
Munich from Vienna on the 12th inst., to give six 
representations at the court theatre. 





MUSIC. 


Her Majesty's Theatre.—Grand National Concerts 
The programme, which was published last week, 
and of which we made some mention, has acquainted 
the public with the doings of the committee of 
these concerts, and of their admirable and praix. 
worthy efforts in a good cause. ‘The entertainment 
therein set forth, and the low prices of admission, 
at once seem to leave no doubt of ultimate success; 
whether it is possible to secure a profitable result, 
with such extensive expenses and such low prices, 
is a problem yet to be solved. Taken in every 
point of view, however, it is a boon alike to 
public, composers, and artists. The Executive 
has entered into a treaty with Spohr for a new 
symphony, entitled The Seasons—a fitter subject 
cannot well be imagined; we are convinced that it 
is one which the mind of the master would treat 
consummately. Mr. Gustavus Geary, a tenor of 
considerable talent, has been enrolled in the list 
of vocalists, and we are further informed that 
several works of Hector Berlioz are in active pre- 
paration, which will richly increase the musical 
value of the performances. Much curiosity and 
excitement are manifested as to the result of Tues- 
day, the opening night. 








THE DRAMA. 
THE Drama during the week has been very quies 
cent. At Sadler's Wells, Miss Glyn has shown 
much talent for light and humorous comedy by 
her performance of Beatrice in Much Ado Abst 
Nothing. Mr. Marston was her Benedick, and the 
play altogether well cast and effectively acted. The 
Princess’s has continued its successful course without 
having to appeal to novelties. The Haymarket 
re-opens on Monday, and Macready’s farewell re 
presentation of his great characters is announced 
to commence on the 28th. The Lyceum al 
resumes its lively operations on Wednesday next. 


= — = ————e 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE DUST OF DEAD MEN’S GRAVES, 


Tue ashes of the smould'ring oak 
To men no history tell, 

Of how in bygone years it grew 
Luxuriant and well. 

They speak not of the summer breeze 
That through its branches strayed, 

When lowing herds and fleecy flocks 
Reclined beneath its shade. 

Nor state they that the woodsman came 
And cast a glance around, 

Beheld the monarch of the field, 
And felled it to the ground. 


So, too, the dust of dead men’s graves, 
How voiceless, still, and mute ! 

How all unknown its ancient fame, 
Its credit and repute! 


The dust within the lone church aisle 
The Sexton sweeps away ; 
Was it of prince or peasant born, 
In life’s momentous day ? 
The whirlwind wafts it ’mid the tombs; 
Nor can’st thou tell, oh! man, 
Which is the patrician flour, 
Which the plebeian bran. 
. Emuy VABNDELe 
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LETTERS OF LAURA D’AUVERNE TO BERTHA. 


LETTER SIXTH.—JUNE. 


In the inner world of spirit dwells a second life,—a breath 

Lent us by the lips of angels to recal us out of death ! 

In that world we act and utter things we cannot all explain, 

But whate’er hath passed in Spirit must on Earth be passed again. 


We hear things we well remember to 


have heard in dreams—and see 


The same place and the same people—we could tell what next will be: 
As from such a world of marvels I awoke, and looked around, 
All things seem’d as robed in rainbows—door and ceiling, wall and ground. 


Back my soul return’d bewilder’d—wand'ring in a dreamy maze ; 


Never painter wrought such wonders as whereon mine eyes did gaze ; 


And these pictures of my fancy took on sight and brain such hold, 

That, though awake, I still perceived them, glowing on the curtain’s fold. 
Then they mingled in each other—died away like angel-wings,— 

And, from out the rose-like vapour, one by one came household things ; 
One pale object—dim and distant—cost me many an anxious look, 

Till the mist cleared off, and show’d me some one bending o’er a book, 


Clearer still ;—I saw a lady, plainly vestur’d—old and grey ; 
Lofty statured, finely featured—form’d as if of nobler clay ! 
And I heard her reading, slowly, words with holy comfort rife, 
From His lips who died that others might have everlasting life! 


Swift as lightning through my spirit all at once the Past arose ! 
Shriek’d again the demon waters—howling round like hellish foes ; 

All my misery—all my madness—sprang in broader light to view, 

And I cried, ‘‘ Forgive me, Heaven!—help me—teach me what to do.” 


Sweetly as a babe is lifted to its mother’s soothing breast— 
Softly, as a mother presses, were my aching temples pressed ! 
And a gentle whisper heard I—‘ Let thy soul to Jesus pray, 


Ne’er to Him came one in sorrow he e’er turned in tears away 


Ever—ever—like a mother ; comforting with words divine— 
Cheering—soothing—leading nearer my lost soul to God’s own shrine; 
Till at last, with spirit humbled, slow my trembling prayer was given, 
And I said—<“‘ Forgive thy servant! Pardon mine offences, Heaven ! 


“‘ Thou, who bore affliction meekly,—how can J thy pity claim ? 
Pray for comfort, peace, or pardon, and not hide my head in shame? 
Pain? there is no pang in nature—not a darker pain can live, 

Than the pain that we, unthinking, to our wretched selves can give. 


“Temper! Passion !—they but end in fruitless sorrow and disgrace; 
Wound affection—warp the reason—darken life—deform the face. 
Temper ! Temper! God of mercy cleanse me from that scorpion-foe, 
Guide me to mine own salvation! Lift me from a thrall so low!” 


Ever, with some word of scripture—writ to solace hopeless grief,— 
With a touching look of kindness, gave she to my fears relief; 
Ever—ever—like a mother, calmed she still my soul’s alarms— 
Till at last—outworn—I slumber’d, pillow’d in her pitying arms. 





VARIETIES. 


An Auroral Arch was observed and recorded on 
the evening of October 1st, at Esh, near Durham, 
by Professor Chevallier, who, in a communication 
to the Times, requests “‘ particulars of observations 
of the arch made in other places.” The aurora 
borealis had been visible soon after sunset. At 
about 9h. 10m. an auroral arch was suddenly 
formed. It had a uniform breadth of about 3°, 
and extended distinctly and completely from the 
eastern to the western horizon. Its light was of a 
clear pure white, tolerably 
varying, pulses appearing to traverse from west to 
east like the waving of a banner by the wind. The 
course of the arch could be accurately traced among 
the stars, which shone brilliantly. “At 9h. 12m. it 
formed nearly a great circle, inclined to the horizon 
at about 66°, and cutting it at two points, about 
20° north of east and south of west. At 9h. 25m. 
It was rapidly fading ; and at 9h. 27m. 30s. it was 
only just visible as a faint beam of light in the 
south-west, 
the W.N.W. ; external thermometer, 47°; internal, 
°7°; barometer, 28.95 inches, equivalent to 29.71 
> aah Ae level of the sea, the height of the 

= ° s * Q , “ 
on W, ta being 700 feet ; lat. 54° 47’ 26”; 


Roman Remains.—Last week a Roman tesselated 
Pavement was discovered at a locality called the 


uniform, but slightly | 


The wind was blowing strong from | 


| Churchyard, Holcombe Farm, two miles from 
Lyme, and a little distance from Musbury Castle, 
a celebrated and very fine earthwork east of the 
valley of the Axe. The fact had hardly become 
known to the neighbourhood when a determination 
to cover up the pavement was resolved upon by 
the owner of the estate, which was done on Satur- 
day last. The Rev. George Tucker made a draw- 
ing, as did two pupils of Mr. Roberts, of Lyme 
Regis. The latter gentleman states that the tesserae 
| are of blue-white lias and red, of a substance and 
| colour resembling brick. The area, so far as ex- 
plored, equals that of a moderately large-sized 
room ; but only a small part was cleared. The 
tiles or slates of the roof were composed of white 
lias ; they are found in considerable quantities.— 


Poole Herald. 


Roman-British Remains.—A workman in the 
employ of A. W. Williams, of this town, discovered 

last week, in a field about 150 yards south-east of 
| Llanbelig Churchyard, a sepulchral urn, or rather 
two urns, which evidently had been placed within 
each other* when interred. The urns are a mixture 


any lead glazing. They contained a considerable 





* One within the other is meant; but this mode of ex- 
pression reminds us of Mathews’ story of the conjuror, 
who, after swallowing his two brothers, jumped down his 
own throat.—Ep. L. G. 





of sand and clay, of a blueish gray colour, without- 








quantity of calcined bones, a few pieces of charcoal, 
besides two or three bits of iron; one piece very 
much resembles the head of an arrow, such as have 
been frequently discovered in the interior of Car- 
narvon Castle; also a small piece of pottery, which 
appears to be a fragment of Samian ware. The 
urns were unfortunately broken by the workmen, 
but Mr. Williams, being on the spot at the time, 
took every pains to secure the pieces, and with a 
very little trouble they may be restored to their 
pristine symmetry. If the bit of iron is the portion 
of an arrow-head, we may safely infer that these 
urns are of an earlier period than the Romans, 
simply because the Roman sepulchres and urns are 
particularly distinguished by the absence of wea- 
pons, whereas implements and utensils are fre- 
quently found in those belonging to those renowned 
people.—Carnarvon Herald. 

The Oxford University Commission of Inquiry 
has appointed Monday next, the 14th inst., to com- 
mence its sittings in London. The time for the 
Cambridge Commission meeting is not yet fixed, 
but will probably be immediate. 


A storm of a boisterous description set in on 
Sunday, and continued through the south and west 
of England for many hours. <A good deal of distress 
among the shipping, and some fatal accidents im 
various parts of the country, particularly at Not- 
tingham, have been the consequence. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Aguilla’s Home Influence, third edition, 12mo, cloth, 6s, 6d, 

Anschar ; a Story of the North, 12mo, cloth, 7s. 

Archbald’s Practice of County Courts, fourth edition, 12mo, 
cloth, 12s. 

Bigsby’s (R.) Baldon Delaval; a Love Tale, 18mo, Is. 

Burton's History of Christian Church, eighth edition, 12mo, 
cloth, 5s. 

Clement’s Customs Guide, 1850 and 51, 12mo, cloth, 6s. 

Cummings’ (Rev. J.) Christ receiving Sinners, new edition, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Dick’s Sidereal Heavens, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 6d. 

Everett’s (E.) Orations and Speech, 2 vols., 8vo, second 
edition, cloth, 36s. 

Fresenius (Dr. C. R.) Chemical Analysis (Qualitative), 
third edition, 8vo, cloth, 9s. 

Gaussen’s Theopenusia, 12mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Girdlestone’s New Testament, Vol. 1, 8vo, cloth, 12s. 

Griffith’s Recreations in Chemistry, new edition, 12mo, 
cloth, 5s. 

Hamilton’s (A. G.) New Key to unlock every Kingdom, 
12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Henry’s Exposition of Shorter Catechism, 12mo, cloth, Is, 6d. 

History of France, edited by White, 12mo, 3s. 6d. 

Hodgson’s Instructions for Clergy, seventh edition, 8vo, 12s. 

Hook’s Private Prayers, 18mo, 2s. 

Howard’s (H.) Anatomy, Physiology, and Pathology of Eye, 
8vo, cloth, 9s. 

Johnson’s (W.), Morbid Emotions of Women, post 8vo, 5s. 

Lamartine’s Voyage en Orient, by Davenport, 12mo, 7s, 

Mantell’s Pictorial Atlas of Fossils, 4to, cloth, 27. 5s. 

McHenry’s (G.) Helleniad, an epic Poem, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Mazzini’s Royalty and Republicanism, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 

Neale’s (Rev. J. M.) Readings for Aged, 12mo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Read’s Hand of God in History, 12mo, 2s. 

Revelation of Jesus Christ, 8vo, cloth, 14s. 

Rose’s Chemical Tables, edited by P. W. Dexter, royal 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 

Santarem’s (Viscount) Researches respecting Americus and 
Vespucius, post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 6d. 

Schneider’s (F. W. C.) German and English Dictionary, 
second edition, square, roan, 7s. 6d. 

Sinclair’s Series of Texts, 18mo, 3s. 

Smart’s Metaphysics, 8vo, 10s. 

Smith’s (Rev. H.) Garment of Praise, 2s. 

(J. C.) Emigrant’s Hand-Book U. 8, America, 

18mo, cloth, 5s. 

Map of United States, square, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

(H. 8.) Parliaments of England from 1715 to 1850 

Vol. 3, 12mo, 10s. 6d. 

List of Officers of Prince Albert’s Own 
Regiment of Hussars, 8vo, cloth, 5s, 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND _ 











— ——— <r 
Strickland’s Historic Scenes, &c., post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. . i, 
Sullivan’s Dictionary of Derivations, fifth edition, cloth, 2s. Sales by Auction. one je c L hy : T : HS 
Taylor’s Works, Vol. 8, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. Persian and Turkey pattern | 2s. 9d. ” vn 
Thacker’s Courser’s Annual, 1850 and 51, 8vo, cloth, 21s. Common Floor Cloth. . . . 2s. 0d. 


Whittick’s German for Beginners, fourth edition, 12mo, 
cloth, 5s. 

Ziska’s (L.) Four Elements of Vocalization, royal 8vo, 
cloth, 4s. 





DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 


[This table shows the time which a clock or watch should 
indicate when the sun is on the meridian.) 


1850. hm s. 


1850. hm 6s. 
Oct. 12 . . . 1146359] Oct. 16 . 2. . IL45 411 
13. . « —4621°4 17. 6 6 — 45 28°8 
4... e 46 75 8B... — 45171 
15. . . — 45540 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.— 


THE GRAND NATIONAL CONCERTS. 


MDLLE. ANGRI will appear on Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday next. 





ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.— 
THE GRAND NATIONAL CONCERTS. 


MADAME BISCACCIANTI, her First Appearance on 
Wednesday, October the 16th. 





ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.— 
THE GRAND NATIONAL CONCERTS. 
M. CHARLES HALLE will perform on Tuesday, Thurs- 
day, and Saturday, the 15th, 17th, and 19th inst. 


ER MAJESTYS THEATRE.— 
THE GRAND NATIONAL CONCERTS. 


MASTER HEINRICH WERNER will appear on Wed- 
nesday the 16th and Thursday the 18th inst. 


ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.— 
THE GRAND NATIONAL CONCERTS. 
Applications for Boxes and Stalls to be made at the Box 
Office of Her Majesty's Theatre, and at Cramer, Beale and 
yong , aaa Sams, Mitchell, Allcroft, Leader, and Cocks, 
c. &e. 








ASTERN COUNTIES RAILWAY. 

—EXCURSIONS to CAMBRIDGE and BACK.— 

On each SUNDAY, during October, a SPECIAL TRAIN 

will leave Bishopsgate Station at 8.15 a.m., and return at 

6 p.m. Fares to Cambridge and back—first class, 8s.; 
second class, 6s.; third class, 4s. 
By order, 

Cc. P. RONEY, Secretary. 


Bishopsgate Station, October 1, 1850. 





ROYAL ORTHOPAEDIC’ HOS- 


PITAL, for the cure of club foot, lateral curvature 
of the spine, and all other contractions and deformities, 6, 
Bloomsbury-square, supported by voluntary contributions. 


Patroness—Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 
Patron—H.R.H. Prince ALBERT, K.G., &c. 


Nearly 10,000 cripples have experienced the benefits of 
this Hospital, and their families, after enduring for years 
the burthen of their support, as well as the pain of contem- 
plating their helpless condition, now rejoice in their restor- 
ation, and have the advantage of their aid in the struggle 
for subsistence. None are denied admission who are legiti- 
mate objects of charity, and to whom there is a prospect of 
affording relief. Upwards of 300 severe cases, however, are 
waiting to be received, whose admission, though they are 
certain to be rendered more difficult of cure by delay, must 
be deferred until additional funds can be procured. In 
earnestly APPEALING for that assistance by which alone 
they can hope to meet the continually increasing claims 
upon the charity, the Committee respectfully solicit the 
affluent to visit the Hospital, and to contribute to it as they 
may find it deserving of support. 

An annual subscription of £1 Is. constitutes an Annual 
Governor; £5 5s. a Governor for 10 years ; #10 10s. a Life 
Governor, each entitled to recommend two out patients and 
one in patient annually. 


By order, 
GEORGE KEMP, M.A., Chaplain § Hon, Sec, 
B. MASKELL, Secretary. 








PERIODICAL SALEs FOR 1850, (ESTABLISHED 1” 1803,) oF RE- 
versions, Litre INTERESTS, ANNUITIES, POLICIES OF ASSUR- 
ANCE, Apvowsons, NEXT PRESENTATIONS, RENT CHARGES 
IN LiEU OF TiTHES, Post Onit Bonds, ToONTINES, DEBEN- 
tures, Grounp ReEnNTs, ImpRovVED RENTS, SHARES IN 
Docks, CANnats, Mines, RAILWAYS, INSURANCE COMPANIES, 
AND ALL PusBLic UNDERTAKINGS. 


ESSRS. SHUTTLEWORTH and 


SONS respectfully inform the public that upwards 
of 47 years’ experience having proved the classification of 
this species of property to be extremely advantageous and 
economical to vendors, and equally satisfactory and conve- 
nient to purchasers, the PERIODICAL SALES of REVER- 
SLONARY INTERESTS, policies of insurance, tontines, 
debentures, advowsons, next presentations, and securities 
dependent upon human life, shares in docks, canals, mines, 
railways, and all public undertakings, will be continued 
throughout 1850, as follows :— 

Friday, November 1. | Friday, December 6. 


Particulars may be had, ten days previous to the sale, at 
the Auction Mart; and of Messrs. Shuttleworth and Sons, 
28, Poultry. 





PERIODICAL SALE: EsTABLISHED 1803. 


ESSRS. SHUTTLEWORTH and 
SONS are instructed to include in their next Sale 
of Reversionary Interests, &c., at the Mart, on Friday, 
Nov. 1, at 12, the ABSOLUTE REVERSION to ONE 
FOURTH PART of #4000 and 41500 sterling, parts of 
larger sums, standing in the names of respectable trustees, 
and to which the purchaser will be entitled on the decease 
of a gentleman now in the 74th year of his age. Particulars 
may be obtained of Messrs. Lacy and Bridges, Solicitors, 
King’s Arms Yard, Coleman Street; at the Mart; and of 
Messrs. Shuttleworth and Sons, 28, Poultry. 





” 
COCOA-FIBRE Mats and Matting. 
INDIA MATTING, plain and figured, 


JOWETT, Manufacturer, 532, NEW OXFORD STREET, 


| ‘O PEDESTRIANS, SPORTSMEN 
&e.—PATENT PEDOMETERS for the waisten: 
pocket, at PAYNE’S 163, New Bond Street, opposite Long's 
Hotel. 
New Patent TRAVELLING CLOCKS, chiming m 
Springs in place of Bells. 











PROTECTION FROM FIRE AND THIEVES, 
THE ELECTRIC INDICATOR, 
(J. O. N. Rurrer’s PATENT.) 


A FIRE and THIEF ALARM may te 

seen in action at the li d Manufacturers, Honye, 
THORNTHWAITE, and Woop’s, Opticians, 123, Newgate Street, 
who beg to invite attention also to 


THE CALOTYPE or TALBOTYPE, 

and their STOCK of APPARATUS, CHEMICALS, 
PAPER, &c. 

Agent for Turner’s (Chafford Mills) NEW PHOTO. 
GRAPHIC PAPER. 

Pure PYRO-GALLIC ACID. 

Thin Plate Glass of all sizes for Albuminizing. 

FLUORIDE of POTASSIUM. 








UTTA PERCHA TUBING—May 

be buried in damp or marshy ground for years, with- 

out injury. Acids, alkalies, and grease are without action 
upon it, and it is therefore valuable for conveying gas, water, 





| RITISH SHELLS.—R. DAMON, 
of Weymouth, has directed his attention to the above 
branch of CONCHOLOGY, and, favoured by the prolific 
nature of the Dorsetshire and neighbouring coasts, is enabled 
to offer carefully-named collections at the following very 
moderate prices :— 
100 Species, containing, on an average, 3 


ofeach Species .  . ~£2 12 6 
200 ditto . e ° ° ° . - 660 
300 ditto e ° . ° . -1212 0 
400 ditto . . . . . 


R. D. has an opportunity for procuring many of the rare 
British Shells. Specimens safely transmitted by post. 


Publishing Labels for British Shelis. 


‘HE HIPPOPOTAMUS, presented 

to the Zoological Society by H.H. the Viceroy of 
Egypt, is EXHIBITED daily at their Gardens, in the 
Regent’s Park, from 11 to 40’Clock. Visitors desirous of 
seeing the animal in the water are recommended to go 
early. Admission, 1s.; on Mondays, 6d. 








ENDRIE’S PATENT PETRO- 
LINE SOAP has realized in practice all the pro- 
mised beneficial effects on excoriations and eruptive affec- 
tions of the cuticle. The ‘‘ Cosmetic PeTROLineE Soap,” for 
the habitual use of the toilet, is found to have an agreeable 
demulcent influence on the hands, and on the most delicate 
skin; or in the nursery, for infants. The ‘ PETROLINE 
Suavine Soap” is peculiarly bland and balsamic, allaying 
the irritation felt inthe employment of theordinary alkaline 
compositions. 

A more detergent antiseptic, with additional petroleum, 
named “ Dispensary Soap,” is prepared for inveterate 
cuticular affections of long standing ; and, from experience 
in several public schools, where it has been employed in 
washing children’s heads, it has proved an efficient specific 
for, and a complete protection against, the troublesome 
complaint known as ringworm. 

The Dispensary Soap, being at a moderate price, is avail- 
able for all classes, and is used with great success in purify- 
ing linen after infectious diseases ; indeed, the use of it may, 
in many cases of typhus and other contagions, be considered 
a beneficial antidote. 


R. HENDRIE, 
PERFUMER TO HER MAJESTY, 
12 axD 13, Ticuborns STREET, REGENT’s QUADRANT. 





ARIA MANNING, GEORGE 
MANNING, and BLOMFIELD RUSH, taken from 
life during their trials, a cast in plaster of Mr. O’Connor, 
and aplan of the Kitchen where he was murdered, models 
of Stanfield Hall and Potash Farm, are now added to the 
Chamber of Horrors at Madame TUSSAUD and SONS’ 
EXHIBITION, Bazaar, Baker Street, Portman Square. 
Open from 11 till dusk, and from 7 till 10,—Admission, 
Large Room, 1s.; Small Rooms, 6d, extra. 





&c. It is peculiarly valuable for liquid manure, 
drain, and soil pipes. In case of any stoppage, an incision 
can be made with a sharp knife, and readily secured again, 
by means of a warmiron. Being a non-conductor, it is not 
affected by the frost of winter or drought of summer, like 
metal or leather. Its strength is extraordinary ; the small 
half-inch diameter tubing having resisted a pressure of 2501b, 
on the square inch, without bursting. The smaller sizes 
may be had in 100-feet, and the larger in 50-feet lengths. 
The joints are easily made. The power which Gutta Percha 
Tubing p asa ductor of sound renders it most 
valuable for conveying messages, in lieu of bells. Every 
variety of articles manufactured by the Gutta Percha Com- 
pany, Patentees, 18, Wharf-road, City-road, London; and 
sold by their wholesale dealers. 








D. J. DENT, by distinct appointments, 
Watch and Clock Maker to the Queen, H.R.H. Prince 
Albert, and H.1.M. the Emperor of Russia, having greatly 
increased his stock of WATCHES and CLOCKS to meet 
the purchases made at this season of the year, most respect 
fully requests from the public an inspection of his various 
assortments. Ladies’ gold watches, with gold dials, and 
jewelled in four holes, 8 gs. each ; gentlemen’s ditto, enamel 
dials, 10 gs.; youths’ silver watches, 4 gs.; substantial and 
accurately-going silver lever watches, jewelled in four 
holes, 6 gs.—E. J. DENT, 82. Strand; 33, Cockspur Street; 
and 34, Royal Exchange, (Clock Tower Ares.) 








Assurance Companies. 





UNITED KINGDOM 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established by Act of Parliament in 1834. 
8, WATERLOO PrLace, Patt Matt, Lonpon; 97, GronceE 
STREET, Eptnpuncu ; 12, St. VincENT PLACE, GLASGOW; 
4, COLLEGE GREEN, DUBLIN. 


The bonus added to Policies from March, 1834, te the 
31st December, 1847, is as follow :— 


— 


























Sum added | Sum added Sam 
Sum Time —2 tome | arable at 
Assured. Assured. | *° a in} to —— in} Pp a 
rns 
£ £ead| £44. as¢ 
5000 13 yrs.10 mo.} 633 6 8| 78710 0 6470 > 
5000 1 year ae the 11210 0} 5112 = ; 
1000 12 years 100 © O| 15710 Of} 1257 . ; 
1000 7 years a 157 10 0} 1157 — ° 
1000 1 year a 9210 0} 1023) ° 
500 | 12 years 50 0 0} 7a15 0} 62818 0 
500 4 years os ce 43 00 549 se 
500 l year 1 5 0} 451i 





ei ee Nia i eee 
The premiums, nevertheless, are on the most agen 

scale, and only one-half need be paid for the first five ¥ 

when the insurance is for life. Every information ® 

on application to the Resident Director, No, 8, W 

Place, Pall Mall, London. 
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THE YORKSHIRE 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established at York, 1824, 
AND EMPOWERED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
CAPITAL, £500,000. 


TRUSTEES, 
LORD WENLOCK, Escrick Park. 

G. L. THOMPSON, Esq., Sheriff-Hutton Park. 
ROBERT SWANN, Esq., York. 
Bankers—Messrs. Swann, CLovGuH, and Co., York. 
Actuary and Secretary—Mr. W. L. Newman, York. 


HE attention of the Public is par- 

ticularly called to the terms of this Company for 

LIFE INSURANCES, and to the distinction which is made 
between MALE and FEMALE Lives. 


Extract from the Table of Premiums for Insuring £100. 

















Age | a MALE. | 4 FEMALE. Age | A MALE. | A FEMALE. 
next bahar = eopee! 
4 Whole Life Premiums. =. Whole Life Premiums. 
Ze da. & 8. d, 8. d, | £s da. 
10 Se se 15 4 || 46 3116 | 332 
13 193 170 || 50 419 313 3 
16 1ll 3 1 810 53 411 6 426 
20 11444 111 6 56 56 40 4140 
23 117 0; 113 8 60 6 6 0 512 6 
26 203 116 2 63 740 69 6 
*30 25 0 119 9 |! 66 8 40 710 8 
B 286 2 210 70 10 04 976 
36 213 0 264 73 1116 2 ll 2 6 
40 219 9 | 212 0 76 13 1 =°9 
43 353); 217 2 80 15 12 10 














* Ezample.—A Gentleman whose age does not exceed 30, 
may insure £1000, payable on his decease, for an annual 
payment of £22 10s.; and a Lady of the same age, can se- 
cure the same sum, for an annual payment of £19 17s. 6d. 

Prospectuses with the rates of premium for the interme- 
diate ages, and every information may be had at the Head 
Office in York, or of any of the Agents. 





FIRE INSURANCES 
Are also effected by this Company, on the most moderate 
terms. 
Agents are wanted in those Towns where no appoint- 
ments have been made. Applications to be made to Mr, 
W. L. NEWMAN, Actuary and Secretary, York, or to 


MR. HENRY DINSDALE, 
12, Wellington Street, Strand, Agent for London. 





UNION ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
(FIRE, LIFE, ANNUITIES,) 
CoBNHILL AND BAKER STREET, LONDON; COLLEGE GREEN, 
DvusLin; AND EsPLANADE, HAMBURG. 
Instituted, a.p. 1714. 


WILLIAM NOTTIDGE, Esq., Chairman. 
NICHOLAS CHARRINGTON, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 


_ The rates on Life Insurances for short terms are con- 
siderably reduced. Insurances may also be effected, with- 
out profits, at reduced premiums, as well as by payments of 
only two-thirds thereof. 

The scale for middle and advanced ages is ially 


RAILWAY PASSENCERS? 


ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 12 & 13 Vic. cap. 40. 
OFFICES: 3, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 


Directors. 


Chairman—JOHN DEAN PAUL, Esq., 217, Strand. 
Deputy-Chairman—GEORGE BERKELEY HARRISON, Esgq., 24, Great Tower Street, City, 


Hompnrey Brown, Esq., M.P., Twining Park, Tewkesbury. 

James Cuay, Esq., M.P., 25, Montague Square. 

GerorGE CLiIive, Esq., Sanderstead Court, Croydon. 

SAMUEL WHITFIELD Davkess, Esq., 14, Whitehall Place, 
Westminster. 


Harvie Morton Farquuar, Esq., 16, St. James's Street. 

ALEXANDER GREIG, Esq., 10, Lowndes Street, Belgrave 
Square. 

The Hon. ArtHur KINNAIRD, Pall Mall East. 

GroRGE RoBERT Pavt, Esq., Portland Lodge, Worthing, 


Bankers. 
Messrs. STRAHAN, Pav, Pavt and Bates, 217, Strand.——~Messrs. RANsom and Co., Pall Mall East. 


Stanving Counsel. 
Henry Davison, Esq., Brick Court, Temple. 


Solicitors. 
Messrs. Fry and Hott, Walbrook House, City. 


Surgeon.—Barnarp Wicut Hott, Esq., F.R.C.S., 5, Parliament Street, Westminster. 
Secretary.— ALexanper Beatties, Esq. 


Tuts Company has been established for the purpose of 
affording Compensation in cases of personal injury, and the 
payment of a certain sum in the event of death by Railway 
Accident, 

During the year just closed the following are the par- 
ticulars of the claims that have been made on this Company 
by 37 persons who have sustained injury in travelling by 
Railway. 

No. 1.—A holder of a Periodical Ticket, No. 5,091, met 
with an accident by falling off the platform at Preston, on 
the night of the Ist November. Adjusted by a payment of 
Zl. Gs. 

No, 2.—A Mail Guard, Insured by a Periodical Ticket, 
No. 5,584, whilst travelling from Coatbridge to Perth, on 
the 29th November; having occasion to get out at the 
Stirling Station, he slipped between the platform and Post 
Office Van. The injury he sustained prevented him from 
attending to his duties till the 3rd January. Awarded 202. 

No. 3.—The Holder of a Periodical Ticket, No. 5,396, 
whilst travelling from Macclesfield to Manchester, on the 
3lst December, was thrown against a gentleman sitting op- 
posite to him, and received a blow on his face, which ren- 
dered him incapable of attending to his business for a few 
days. His claim was settled by the Company paying at his 
request Five Guineas to the Manchester Infirmary, the 
Claimant being himself a medical man. 

No. 4.—A Commercial Traveller, and holder of a Peri- 
odical Ticket, No. 16,880, met with an accident at -the 
Thirsk Station of the York, Newcastle and Berwick Railway, 
whilst about to proceed to Newcastle, on the 24th January. 
The injury consisted of a severe bruise of the thumb, caused 
by a Porter shutting the door of the carriage on his left 
hand, before he could take his seat; the accident obliged 
him, after remaining a week at Newcastle, to return home 
from his journey, which he was unable to resume until 
February llth. Awarded 31/. 10s. 

No. 5.—The holder of a First Class Ticket, issued at 
Leicester, January 28th, was a Passenger in the train that 
ran off the rails between Blisworth and Wolverton ; he was 
thrown with great violence against another Passenger, and 
the shock unfitted him from attending to business for some 
days. Awarded 14/. 14s. 

No.6.—The party in this instance is a Clerk in the 
Travelling Post Office, and the holder of a Periodical Ticket, 
No. 5,474, and was severely injured, especially in the face 
and eyes, by the collision of the Mail with the Goods’ Train, 
that occurred on the 13th February, near the Abingdon 
Station, on the Caledonian Railway. Awarded 210/. The 
injury to the eyes being feared to be of a permanent cha- 
racter. 

No. 7.—The Holder of a Single Journey Ticket was also 





favourable to the public. ig 

By the Septennial Bonus of 1848, additions have been 
made to Profit Policies (effected in Great Britain) averaging 
£65 per cent. between the ages of 20 and 25; £57 per cent. 
between the ages of 25 and 30; £52 per cent. between the 
ages of 30 and 35; and £47 per cent. between the ages of 35 
ca — on the respective amounts of premium paid in that 

Policies effected at the present time will participate in 


the next bonus, 
THOMAS LEWIS, Secretary. 


Fire Insurances at the usual rates, and profits returned 
on policies taken out for seven years by prompt payment. 








NORWICH UNION 
FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY. 


EsTABLIsHED 1797. CapiTaL, £550,000. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 
The attention of the public is requested to the advantages 
offered by this Society, which it is believed are greater than 
which can be obtained with any other office. 


rs are reminded that all payments of premiums 
falling due at Michaelmas should be made within 15 days 
from that date. 


For prospectuses appl, iety’ 
New Bridge § tad at the Society’s Offices, 6, Crescent, 


kfriars, and 26, Birchin Lane. 








aP ger in the same train. The Claimant was about to 
proceed to New York by the Canada, but the injury he 
received prevented him from doing so. Awarded 30/. 

No. 8.—The Holder of a Periodical Ticket, No. 7,343, was 
injured by the collision between the Passengers’ and Goods* 
Train in the long Tunnel in the Leeds and Bradford Railway, 
on the 18th February. Awarded 40/. 

No. 9.—A Commercial Traveiler, holder of Periodical 
Ticket No. 16,851, was travelling by the Mail Train, that left 
Newcastle at 4 p.m. on the 15th March for Manchester, and 
sustained a severe shock by the Engine running off the Line 
near the Victoria Bridge. Awarded 10/. 

No. 10.—A Government Officer and his Wife were Pas- 
sengers by the Mail Train that left Durham at half-past four 
o’clock P.M., on 6th May, which ran into an engine in the 
siding, from the points not having been properly set, near 
the Belmont Station of the York, Newcastle and Berwick 
Railway. They were both much hurt by the collision. 
Awarded 352. 

No. 11.—An Engine Driver whilst driving the engine of a 
Goods’ Train on the 25th of May, between Blisworth and 
Wolverton, was thrown beneath the engine, from the train 
coming in collision with a bale of cloth that had just fallen 
on the line from a passing Train ; he was much scalded, and 
otherwise severely injured. Awarded 42/. 

Claims 12 to 17 

Were made by parties who were travelling by the Excur- 
sion Train on the 3rd July, from Leek and Macclesfield to 
Liverpool, the weight of which overpowered the breaks on 
entering the station. 

No. 12.—The Claimant, with his Wife and Mother-in- 





law, from Leek, Second Class passengers, were all bruised. 
Awarded 6/. 

No. 13.—A young woman from Leek, a Third Class Pas- 
senger, had her face hurt. Awarded 2/. 

No. 14.—A man and his wife employed in the manufacture 
of silk, Third Class passengers, were both slightly injured 
by the shock. Awarded 2/. 

No. 15.—A passenger from Macclesfield had insured him- 
self and family, six in number, three of whom received 
some injuries from the concussion. Awarded 5/. 5s. 

No. 16.—A gentleman holding a Periodical Ticket, No. 
8,751, left Macclesfield in the above Train, and was so 
shaken as to be incapacitated from attending to his business 
for a few days. Awarded 6/. 

No. 17.—A Second Class passenger from Macclesfield, was 
severely injured about the spine and neck, which still con- 
fines her to her room. 

No. 18 and 19.—These Claims were made by two gentle- 
men, holders of Periodical Tickets, employed in the Railway 
Post Office, and travelling by the Mail Train that left the 
Euston Station on the evening of the 6th July, and ran into 
some waggons of a Goods’ Train, proceeding on the same 
Line, near Harrow. One of them sprained the muscle of 
his back, and the other was thrown against the corner of 
the Post Office, breaking one of his ribs, and being otherwise 
injured. 

Claims No. 17, 18, and 19 are in course of adjustment. 

No. 20.—The Claimant and his wife were Third Class 
passengers by the same Train; he escaped with a few 
bruises, but his wife was much injured. Awarded 15/. 

From the accident that occurred to the Excursion Train at 
Cowlairs, on the Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway, on the \st 
August, when Six persons were deprived of their lives, and 
many others injured, the following Claims have arisen :-— 

No. 21.—A farmer from Dubheads, near Crief, was hurt 
about the head and face. Awarded 6/. 

No. 22.—A carpenter from Auchterarder, received a blow 
in the head. Awarded 4/. 

No. 23.—A farmer from Strathallen, was also hurt about 
the head. Awarded 5/. 

No. 24.—A draper from Auchterarder, was injured about 
the thigh and side. Awarded 3/. 3s. 

No. 25.—A man from Auchterarder, was severely bruised 
about the ribs. 

No. 26.—A brother to the above was slightly injured. 
Awarded 2/, 2s. 

No. 27.—A female was bruised, and otherwise internally 
hurt. Awarded 6/. 

No. 28.— Another female was injured about the chest and 
side. Awarded 2/. 2s. 

No. 29.—A man from Auchterarder, was slightly injured. 

No. 30.—A farmer from Tulliebardine, was seriously 
bruised. Awarded 10/. 

Claims 25 and 29 are in course of adjustment. 

In most of the above cases the sum awarded is exclusive 
of the medical expenses incurred by the sufferers, which 
have been defrayed by this Company, in addition to that of 
their own medical officer, who promptly visited the injured 
parties on hearing of the accident. 

The utility of such a Company is demonstrated by these 
cases, and the conviction that the premiums which the Rail- 
way traveller pays are but a small addition to the cost of his 
journeys, and create a fund for the relief of those who from 
time to time suffer by Railway accidents—which no human 
foresight can prevent, will it is hoped secure the public sup- 
port to this Company. 

TABLE OF PREMIUMS. 
Table for a Single Journcy, irrespective of Distance, 
TO INSURE 
£1,000 in a Ist class carriage, at a premium of 3d. 
£500ina2nd ditto ditto 2d. 
£200in a 3rd ditto ditto 1d. 

For the convenience of frequent Travellers, the Company 
also issues PERIODICAL TICKETS, to insure 1000/. for 
One Month, at a Premium of 5s.; for Three Months, 10s. ; 
for Six Months, 16s.; for Twelve Months, 20s.,—with the 
option of Travelling in any Class Carriage, and in any Rail- 
way in the Kingdom. 

These Tickets may be obtained at the Stations of most of 
the Railways in England and Scotland, of the Provincial 
Agents of the Company, and-at the Company’s Office, 3, Old 
Broad Street, London, 
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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
THE GRAND NATIONAL CONCERTS. 








Tue Executive Committee, Directors, and Managers of “ The Grand National Concerts” have the honour to announce 
that the First Series will commence on Tuesday, the 15th of October next. 

The Committee have the utmost pride and satisfaction in announcing that, by the gracious permission of His Majesty 
the King of Prussia, they have been enabled to secure the entire Chorus of the Berlin Chapel Royal, consisting of fifty 
male voices, under the direction of Herr Kapelmeister Neidthardt. The extraordinary perfection of this Chorus is well 
known by reputation to every Artiste and Amateur in Europe, but the opportunity of hearing them in any town or 
country except their own has never hitherto been afforded. During their engagement, several pieces entirely new to 
this country, and composed expressly for the Royal Chapel by Mendelssohn, Neidthardt, &c., will be performed, in addition 
to selections from the Choral Works of Bach, Handel, and Marcello, together with the celebrated “* Battle Chorus,”’ which 
has created so extraordinary a sensation in Germany. An extra Chorus for the Serenatas and other English Music, has been 
selected with the greatest care from the principal Lyrical establishments, and will be under the direction of Herr Ganz, 
Chorus Master of Her Majesty's Theatre. The arrangement of the Operatic Selections, &c., will be confided to Sig. Negri. 

The Prices of Admission have been fixed at as low a scale as prudence will admit; but as the Committee mean to be 
guided wholly by circumstances, and no wish or idea of profit will in any way influence them, they beg it may be distinctly 
understood, should the returns justify any further reduction, that it will be instantly made. 

The Concerts will commence at Eight, and terminate usually about Eleven. The Theatre has been entirely 
re-decorated for these entertainments. 

In addition to the following list, numerous engagements are pending with other Vocal and Instrumental Artistes, 
particulars of which will be announced as soon as possible. 





VOCALISTS. 


MADEMOISELLE ANGRI; Miss Poore; Miss MESSENT}; Signor CALZOLARI; 
Mrs. ALEXANDER NEWTON; and M. JuLes STOCKHAUSEN; 
MApaAmE BiscacciantTI, (the celebrated Prima Donna from and 
Milan, who will make her first appearance in England.) Mr. Sims REEVEs. 


M. Jures LEFrort; 
Mr. Frank BoppDA; 





INSTRUMENTAL SOLO PERFORMERS. 


GRAND PIANOFORTE — Miss Gopparp, (pupil of DOUBLE BASS—MM. Anctots; RowtanD; and Herr 
M. Thaiberg, who will make her first appearance in public); | Mutter, (the celebrated Contrabassist from Darmstadt, 
M. Cuartes HAE, (who will perform Becthoven’s Con- | who will make his first appearance in this country.) 
certo in E flat, with full orchestral accompaniments, on the ’ 3 : 
opening night, and a different Concerto on each evening of | HARP—Mr. Ap Tuomas and Mr. H. J. Tausr. 

CONCERTINA—Mr. R. BLAGROVE. 


his engagement); Master Hernrich WERNER, (whose per- | 
FLUTE— MM. Ricuarpson; BricctaLp1; CARTE; and 


formance at Buckingham Palace before her Most Gracious 
RemvsatT. 
OBOE—MM. Barrett and NICHOLSON. 


Majesty and Prince Albert, and at the professional Matinées, 
has been the marvel of the whole musical world) ; and M. 
THALBERG, (who will introduce several new morceaux 
written expressly for these Concerts). CLARIONET—M. Franc, (from the Grand Opera, 
VIOLIN — MM. Moniqve; Henry Biacnove; Henry | Brussels), and M. Marcock. 

Coorer; and M. Sarnton, (Solo Violinist to her Majesty) ; BASSOON—M. BAUMANN. 

HORN—M. STEcLIcuH. 

CORNET-A-PISTONS—M. ARBAN, 
OPHICLEIDE—M. Prosrere. 


an 4 t is also pending with the renowned artiste, 
TROMBONE—M. WINTERBOTTOM. 





SicNor Stvogt, who is on his way to England from the 
Havannah. 

TENOR—Mr. Hi. 

VIOLONCELLO—MM. Piatti; HausMANN; HANCOCK; 
and RovssELor. 


ORCHESTRA. 


Musicat Director, COMPOSER, AND CONDUCTOR .. i eo 





oo oe ee «» M. Batre. 


Dovs te Basses.—Anglois (Principal), H.M.T. ; Casolani, 
R.1.0.; Castell, R.I1.O.; Mount, R.1.0.; Muller, Grand 
Opera, Darmstadt, (his first appearance) ; Percival, H.M.T.; 
Pickaert, H.M.T.; Pratten, R.I.0.; Rowland, R.1.0.; 
Russell, H.M.T.; Severn, R.I.0. 

Harps.—Ap Thomas, H.M.T.; H. J. Trust, R.1.0. 

Fiures.— Richardson, Flautist to His Grace the Duke of 
Devonshire ; Briccialdi, La Seala, Milan. 

Picco.o.—Remusat, H.M.T. 

Osoes.—Barret, R.I.0. ; Nicholson, R.1.0. 

CLARIONETS.—M. Franc, G.O., Brussels; Maycock, H.M.T. 

Bassoons.—Baumann, R.L.O.; Larkin, R.L.O. 

Horns.—Steglich, H.M.T.; Blangini; Calcott, H.M.T.; 
Calcott, Jun., H.M.T. 

Trumpets.—Zeiss, H.M.T.; Davis, H.M.T. 

Cornet-A-Pistons.—Arban, Conservatoire, Paris. 

Trompones.—Marin, H.M.T.; King, H.M.T.; Winter- 
bottom, H.M.T. 

OPpHICcLEIDE.—Prospere, R.I.O. 

Timpant.—Chipp, R.1.0. 

Bass Drum AND Cympats.—Hinchey. H.M.T. 


First Viottns.—M. Molique (Principal) late Kapelmeister | 
at Stutgardt ; Browne, Royal Italian Opera ; Henry Cooper, | 
R.1.0.; Dando, R.I.0.; Dawson, Her Majesty’s Theatre; | 
Goffrie, R.1.0.; H. Griesbach, R.1.0.; Hartnagl, H.M.T.; 
Kreutzer, H.M.T.; Oury, H.M.T.; Patey, R.1.0.; Pigott, 
H.M.T.; Shargool, H.M.T.; Thirlwall, R.1.0.; Watkins, 
R.L.0.; Zerbini, R.1.0. | 

Second VioLtins.—Willy (Principal), R.I.0.; W. Bla- 
grove, R.I.0.; Barnett, H.M.T.; Hall, H.M.T.; Hennen, 
H.M.T.; Jay, R.1.0.; Kelly, R.1.0.; J. Loder, R.1.0.; 
Marshall, R.1.0.; Ridgway, H.M.T.; Ridgway (2), H.M.T.; 
Schmidt, H.M.T.; Tallance, H.M.T.; Thirlwall, (2), 
H.M.T.; Villain, H.M.T.; Watson, R.I.0. 

Tenors.—R. Hughes (Principal), H.M.T.; R. Blagrove, 
R.1L.0.; Boden, H.M.T.; Calkin, H.M.T.; Ganz, H.M.T.; 
Glanville, R.1.0.; Rice, H.M.T.; Trust, R.1.0.; Webb, 
R.1.0.; Westlake, R.1.0. 

VioLoncetLios. — Piatti (Principal), H.M.T.; Gardner, 
H.M.T.; Goodban, R.1.0.; Guest, R.1.0.; Hancock, | 
R.1.0.; Hausmann, R.1.0.; W. Loder, R.1.0.; Lovell 
Phillips, R.I.0.; Rousselot, Bethoven Quartett Society ; Sive Drum.—R. Hughes, Jun., H.M.T. 
Thorley, T.R. Manchester. TRIANGLE.—W. Ganz, H.M.T. 


PrincipaAL ComposERs—MM. Spour, BALFE, G. MAcraRREN, EDWARD Loper, Howarp Grover, & Hector BeRrwioz. 


ARRANGER OF OPERATIC SELECTIONS, &c. .. ee os oe ee -. Stcnor L. Nearr. 
CuHoxvus MASTER .. a ve ee oe oe oe ee oe -» HERR Ganz. 
Deputy CHorus MASTER oe ee ee oe +s ee ee .«» Mr. Freperick OsBoRNE WILLIAMS. 
ORGANIST .. +e -~ . ee Mr. WILLING. 


*,* The Music of the Serenatas will be published by Messrs. Cramer, Beale, and Co. 





Box Stalls, One Pair . .... 4s. Od. 
Ditto. TeeRee. ~ scene BE 
Half-Circle Ditto — ‘ 2 6 
Promenade . coe 


Gallery Giese . wt te tw eee 8 et 
EE a ee Se ee ee ee 
Gallery. i oe ee mh Ole 
ae, 1 eee - Is. 6d. 

N.B.—It is respectfully announced that all persons attending the Private Boxes, and the First and Second Tiers of 
Box Stalls, will be required to appear in Evening Dress ; and the Public is most earnestly requested to assist in carrying 
out this regulation, as far as may be practicable, in all parts of Her Majesty’s Theatre. 


oe os 





Applications for Private Boxes and Stalls to be made at the Box Office ; or to Messrs. Andrews, Allcroft, Leader, 
and Cock, New Bond Street; Mitchell, Hookham, and Ebers, Old Bond Street; Sams, St. James’s Street; Cramer, 
Beale, and Co., and Bailey, Regent Street ; Chappell, New Bond Street; and Dyte and Son, Strand. 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





—a 
MS ING COMPANY OF WALES 
ST. PIERRE FOLEY, C.and\.p 
Secretary. j 
Offices, 24, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London. 





ee 
PIANOFORTES, 25 GUINEAS EACH. 


[VALMAIN FE and Co., 20, Soho Square 


. London, (established 1785,) sole manufac’ 
the ROYAL PIANOFORTES, combining all ote 
improvements of construction, with richness of tone ani 
elasticity of touch ; px ing also distinguished elegance of 
form and finished nicety of workmanship, uninfluenced by 
the varied effects of temperature, therefore admirably cal. 
culated for India, Australia, Canada, and other extreme 
climates, and recommended by the most eminent musicians 
Height 3 feet 9 inches, width 4 feet, depth 2 feet 2 inches 
Manufactured in mahogany, walnut, maple, satin, zebra, or 
rosewood, at the uniform nett cash price of 25 guineas each, 
D’Almaine and Co. earnestly solicit the favour of a visit 
from intending purchasers to inspect their Royal piano 
fortes, manufactured in various woods to suit every descrip. 
tion of furniture, at the extraorJinary low price of % 
guineas, in order to meet the requirements ofa large portion 
of the musical public. 

Professional testimonial respecting the pianofortes of 
D'Almaine and Co.:—We, “the undersigned members of 
the musical profession, having carefully examined the Royal 
Pianofortes manufactured by Messrs. D’Almaine and Co, 
have great pleasure in bearing testimony to their merits 
and capabilities. It appears to us impossible to produce 
instruments of the same size, possessing a richer and finer 
tone, more elastic touch, or more equal temperament, while 
the elegance of their construction renders them a handsom 
ornament for the library, boudoir, or drawing room. J.L. 
Abel, F. Benedict, H. R. Bishop, F. Chatterton, J, B. 
Chatterton, P. Delavanti, W. Forde, E. J. Fitzwilliam, 
Stephen Glover, H. F. Hasse, W. Guernsey, W. H. Holmes, 
J. L. Hatton, E. Harrison, G. F. Kiallmark, G. Lanz, 
E. J. Loder, Ricardo Linter, Alexander Lee, A. Leffler, 
C. Minasi, H. Macco, F. Praeger, E. Roeckel, G. H. Rod- 
well, J. Templeton, F. Weber,” &c. 

D’ALMAINE and Co., Royal Pianoforte Warehouse, 
20, Soho Square. 


ECORATIVE PAINTING— 


Mr. FREDERICK SANG, from the Royat AcapEnt 
or Municu, Decorative Artist in Fresco, and all other 
manners of Painting, whose works may be scen in the prin- 
cipal Public Buildings of the Metropolis, begs to inform his 
Patrons, and Architects in particular, that he has consider- 
ably increased his Establishment, and is now enabled to 
undertake, on the shortest notice, the Embellishment of 
Private and Public Buildings, in any part of the Unitel 
Kingdom, on the most reasonable Terms, and in any of the 
CLASSICAL, MEDLEVAL, or MODERN STYLES. 
Apply to F, Sane, Decorative Artist, 58, Pall Mall, London 


EEVE and NICHOLS, PRINTERS 
/ and LITHOGRAPHERS, execute every description of 
work connected with Letterpress and Lithography, in the 
best style, and at moderate charges. Illustrations of subjects 
in Natural History, Geology, Anatomy, Engineering, Arebi- 
tecture, &c., lithographed from nature or from drawings by 
Artists conversant with the various branches of science, and 
printed in black or colours. Landscapes, Views, Portraits, 
&c., completed for publication with artistic correctnes 
from sketches however imperfect, and printed with one ot 
more tints. Microscopic details, Maps, Plans, Section 
Writings, &c., engraved on Stone according to the method 
adopted in Germany, and printed with an effect little infe- 
rior to Steel. 
N.B.— Estimates given for printing and lithography onthe 
most reasonable scale. 
5, Heathcock Court, Strand. 


‘ EOLOGY.—Persons wishing to be- 

. come acquainted with this interesting branch of 
Science, will find their studies greatly facilitated by mews 
of Elementary Collections, which can be had at Two, Five, 
Ten, Twenty, or Fifty Guineas each, arranged and sold by 
Mr. TENNANT, (Mineralogist to Her Majesty,) 149, Stramt 
London. 

A Collection for Five Guineas, which will illus-rate the 
recent works on Geology, contains 200 Specimens, = 8 
Mahogany Cabinet with five trays, viz. :— 

MINERALS which are the components of rocks, oF 0 
casionally imbedded in them :—Quartz, Agate, Calcedony, 
Jasper, Garnet, Zeolite, Hornblende, Augite, Asbestis, 
Felspar, Mica, Talc, Tourmaline, Calcareous Spar, Frost, 
Selenite, Baryta, Strontia, Salt, Sulphur, Plumbago, Bitu 
m 














en, &e. es 
METALLIC ORES:—Iron, Manganese, Lead, Tis, Zins 
Copper, Antimony, Silver, Gold, Platina, &c. Por- 

ROCKS :—Granite, Gneiss, Mica-slate, Clay-slate, A 
phyry, Serpentine, Sandstones, Limestones, Basalt, ain 

FOSSILS from the Llandeilo, Wenlock, Ludlow, en 
Carboniferous, Lias, Oolite, Wealden, Chalk, Plastic © 
London clay, and Crag Formations, &c. 


MINERALOGY, with a view to facilitate the study © 
GEOLOGY, and of the application of Mineral — ; 
in the Arts, illustrated by an extensive Collection 0 Spec 





mens, Models, &c, 


Mr. TENNANT gives PRIVATE INSTRUCTION # 
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Publications. 





BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR OCTOBER. 


EREMY TAYLOR’S HOLY 
LIVING and DYING. Carefully edited, with fine 
Portrait, price 3s. 6d.— Among the recent volumes are, 
Junius’s Letters, with new evidence of Authorship, 2 vols. ; 
Vasari’s Lives of the Painters, &c.; Lamartine’s French 
Revolution of 1848 ; Schlegel’s Lectures on Modern History. 
Henry G. Boun, York Street, Covent Garden. 





BOHN’S SHILLING SERIES.—THE NEW VOLUMES. 


AMARTINE’'S GENEVIEVE; 
or, the History of a Servant Girl. Translated by 
A.R. Scoble—The BERBER: or, the MOUNTAINEER 
of the ATLAS. A Tale of Morocco. By Dr. Mayo.— 
WILLIS’S LIFE HERE AND THERE; or, Sketches of 
Society and Adventure. All double volumes, Is. 6d. each, 
Henry G. Boun, York Street, Covent Garden. 
ARBER’S ISLE OF WIGHT. 
Illustrated by Forty-five fine Steel Plates, including 
a Portrait of her Majesty, with a Map of the Island, and 
Dr. Mantell’s Geolozical Map. 8vo, a new and improved 
edition, completed to the present time, elegant, in cloth 
gilt, 10s. 6d. 
Henny G. Bonn, York Strect, Covent Garden. 








Just published, demy 8vo, cloth boards, price 7s. 6d. 


& 7 
EPORTS on the ORIGIN and PRO- 
GRESS of PESTILENTIAL CHOLERA, in the 
West-Yorkshire Lunatic Asylum; a contribution to the 
Statistics of Insanity and of Cholera. By Tuomas Gror- 
pant Waicut, M.D., Visiting Physician to the Asylum, 
Medical Visitor of Licensed Houses for the Insane in the 
West-Riding, Physician to the Wakefield House of Re- 
covery, &c. 
London: LonGMAN, Brown, GREEN, and LoNGMANS. 


R. TRAILL’S JOSEPHUS. Edited 


by Isaac TayLor. The publication of this Work, 
unavoidably interrupted by the lamented death of the 
Translator, is now resumed; preparations having been 
completed for the regular appearance of the Monthly Parts. 
The Fifth Part, price 5s. ; and large paper, 10s., commencing 
the Second Volume, will be published November 1, illus- 
trated with Nine Plates, 

Houston and STonEMAN, 65, Paternoster Row. 








NEW EDITION OF DUNBAR’S GREEK LEXICON. 
GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON, 


with Addenda and Critical Remarks on various 
Passages in the Classic Authors and the New Testament, 
and an Appendix of Scientific Terms. Third Edition, 
greatly enlarged and improved, in 1 vol. imperial 8vo, cloth, 
#1 Ils. 6d. 
Also, uniform, third edition, 12s. 

AN ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON, with 
Sshort System of Prosody, and Two Dissertations :— 

I. On the Versification of Homer. 
. On Metrical Time in Iambic, Trochaic, and Anapes- 
tic Verse.—Or both in 1 volume, #2 2s. 

*,* For Review of the Work, see Educational Times for 


mber. 
Edinburgh: Mactacnian and Stewart. London: 
SimPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 





JUVENILE HISTORICAL LIBRARY. 
ILES’S (Rey.Dr.) FIRST LESSONS 


_ in ENGLISH HISTORY ; in Questionand Answer, 
for Little Children. 18mo, sewed, 9d. 
*,* New edition, with dates at the head of each chapter, 
and a Chronological Table of the Kings of England. 
Also, by the same Author, 
FIRST LESSONS in FRENCH HISTORY. 
18mo, sewed, 9d. 
FIRST LESSONS in SCOTTISH HISTORY. 
i8mo, sewed, 9d. 
FIRST LESSONS in ROMAN HISTORY. 
18mo, sewed, 9d. 
QUESTIONS on the OLD and NEW TES- 
TAMENT. 8yo, sewed, 9d. 
New edition, 12mo, bound, 3s. 6d., 
a THE BOOK of VERSIONS; or, Guide to 
— Translation : with Notes to assist in the Construc- 
tai and to display a Comparison of the French and English 
oms. For the Use of Schools. By J. CHERPILLOvD, late 
: fessor at the Royal Military College, Sandhurst. A 
Din Edition, revised and carefully corrected, by C. J. 
— Master at Christ’s Hospital, City of London 
Also, New Edition, price 3s. 6d., 
PARTIE FRANCAISE du Livre de Versions; 
 echane 41a Traduction de l’Anglaise en Francais. Par 
; ee Nouvelle Edition, revue et corrigée par 
London; Cnantes H. Law, School Library, 
131, Fleet Street. 





THE NEW SERIES OF ROYAL FEMALE BIOGRAPHIES. 





In the Press, 


LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF SCOTLAND, 


AND 


ENGLISH 


PRINCESSES 


CONNECTED WITH THE REGAL SUCCESSION OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
BY AGNES STRICKLAND, 


AUTHOR OF 


“LIVES OF THE QUEENS 


OF ENGLAND,” 


“ The treasures of antiquity laid up 
In old historic rolls I opened.” —BEAUMONT. 


Tuts Series will be comprised in Six Volumes post 8vo, uniform in size with the Lives of the Queens of England 


embellished with Portraits and Engraved Titlepages. 


Votume I. will be published in Octoser, containing the Lives of Mancarer Tupor, Queen of James IV.; 
MAGDALENE OF FRANCE, first Queen of James V.; Mary or Lorraine, second Queen of James V., and Mother of 


Queen Mary. 


Price 10s, 6d., handsomely bound in cloth. 


Vol. IZ. will be Published early in 1851. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 








r | YHE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
CLXXIYV., is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS. 
. TicKNor’s History or SPANISH LITERATURE. 
CHURCH AND EDUCATION IN WALEs. 
Fors OF SALUTATION. 
. SIBERIA AND CALIFORNIA. 
MURE ON THE LITERATURE OF GREECE. 
.» METROPOLITAN WATER Surry. 
. ANECDOTES OF THE PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT. 
. CocuRane’s Youn Iraty. 
. Last Days or Louis Puivipre. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


CATALOGUE OF SCOTT’S WORKS AND LIFE. 


HE PROPRIETORS OF THESE 
WRITINGS beg to direct attention to a COM- 
PLETE DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE recently pub- 
lished, containing the fullest information regarding all the 
various Editions of SIR WALTER SCOTT’S WRITINGS 
and LIFE. 
Copies may be had on application to any Bookseller in 
Town or Country. 
*,* The Trade can have asupply for distribution on appli- 
cation to their Correspondents in London or Edinburgh. 
R. CapDEtL, Edinburgh. Hovtston and STONEMAN, 
London. 


NEW WORK ON DISEASES OF THE BREAST. 
Just published, in One Volume, 8vo, with 12 plain 
and coloured plates, price 12s. 6d. cloth, 


(THE DISEASES of the BREAST, 


and their TREATMENT. By Jonun Birkett, 
F.R.C.S.E., F.L.S., Assistant-Surgeon to Guy’s Hospital. 
London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 


COMPLETION OF TARVER’S FRENCH DICTIONARY. 
Dedicated, by permission, to H.R.H. Prince Albert. 
In Two Vols. royal 8vo, cloth boards, price £1 5s. each, 


HE ROYAL PHRASEOLOGICAL 
FRENCH-ENGLISH and ENGLISH-FRENCH 
DICTIONARY. By J.C. Tarver, French Master, Eton 
College. 
Notice from QuARTERLY Review, No. 174, Sept. 1850. 

“ Most readily do we acknowledge the flood of light which 
has been thrown on French phrases by M. Tarver. .... . 
His work is really a valuable addition to our Dictionary 
shelf — the most important shelf in every man’s library. 
The nice skill with which he has compared and contrasted 
the phrases of the two most influentiai of modern tongues 
can hardly be over-praised. Such a book might well deserve 
a distinct notice; but we are happy to take this opportunity, 
meantime, of saying that one of the volumes has now been 
in constant use with us for five years, and we should be at a 
loss to name another recent one of its class which we have 
found more useful. The idea was happy, and the execution 
has been most laudably careful. We have been infinitely 


COONAN S WW = 











obliged to it in reading the lighter French literature of this 
day—so full of vocables fresh from the mint of camp or 
guinguette, and lively audacious turns, gevavta cvvetooi, 
undreamt of by ‘the forty’— which would have puzzled 
Voltaire as much as Johnson.” 

Duxav and Co., Foreign Booksellers, 37, Soho Square. 





WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


I. 

INSTINCT and REASON. By 
Atrrep Smee, F.R.S. 8vo. With coloured Plates and 
Woodcuts. 16s. 


Il. 
THE TOURISTS FLORA. By 


JoserH Woops, F.L.8. In one thick volume, 8vo. 18s. 


PANTHEA, the SPIRIT of NATURE. 


By Rosext Hunt. In one volume, 8yo. 10s. 6d. 


Iv. 

THE POETRY of SCIENCE; or, 
Studies of the Physical Phenomena of Nature. By Ronert 
Hunt. Second Edition, 12s. 


Vv. 

A REVIEW of the FRENCH REVO- 
LUTION of 1848. By Captain CHAMIER, R.N. Two vols, 
8vo. 21s. 


POPULAR HISTORY of MAM- 


MALIA. By Apam Wuire, F.L.S. With Sixteen coloured 
Plates. Royailfmo. 10s. 6d. 


vil. 

POPULAR HISTORY of BRITISH 
SEA-WEEDS. By the Rev. Dr. Lanpsporoven. Royal 
l6mo. With Twenty coloured Plates. 10s. 6d. 


VIIT. 
VOICES from the WOODLANDS. 
By Mary Rosenrts. Royal l6mo. With Twenty coloured 
Plates. 10s. 6d. 
REEVE AND BENE AYM, 
5 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


‘OCKS’s MUSICAL MISCELLANY 
was published on the Ist of October, price 2d.; 
stamped, 3d.; to be continued monthly. 

“ Mesers. Cocks and Co., New Burlington Street, London, 
have commenced a new musical periodical, with a view to 
diffuse a knowledge of ‘true principles in science,’ and the 
‘best examples of the art.’ The first number contains a 
well-written essay on ‘Music in connexion with National 
Character,’ and three anthems. It is neatly got up, and if 
continued in a similar style will deserve patronage.””— From 
the Norfolk Chronicic, October 5, 1850. 

London: R. Cocks and Co., New Burlington Street ; 
and of Messrs. Simrken and MARSHALL, 





This day is published, price 3s., sewed; and 4s., in elegant 
gilt cloth, 

| YHE RECORDS OF WOMAN, and 
OTHER POEMS. By Feticia Hemans. A New 

Edition, being Vol. 1. of a Reprint of Mrs. HEMAns’ Poems, 

to be comprised in Six Small Volumes, elegantly printed, 

Each volume complete in itself, and sold separately. 

Wituram Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 
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NEW BOOKS & NEW EDITIONS, 


PUBLISHED BY 
JOHN W. PARKER, West Strand. 


YOUNG ITALY. By Avexanper Balu 
CocnRrane, M.P. Post octavo, 10s. 6d. 

ConrTENTs :—Cannes — The First of March — Piedmont 
and the Battle of Novara—The Madonna of Genoa—The 
History of the Roman Republic—The Two Artists—The 
Mount Quirinal— The Feast of the Golden Rose — The 
Temporal and Spiritual Authority of the Pope—The Mur- 
der of Rossi—Monte Casino—The Prisons of Naples—The 
Pope’s Return to Rome. 





ANSCHAR: A Story of the North. By 


Ricuarp Joun Kina. Foolscap octavo, 7s. 





LIFE of JAMES DAVIES, a Village School- 
master. By Sir Toomas Puiturrs. With a Portrait and 
Woodcuts, 3s. 6d. 

By the same Author, octavo, 14s. 

WALES: the Language, Social Condition, Moral Cha- 
racter, and Religious Opinions of the People, considered in 
their Relation to Education. 





DISCOURSE ON THE STUDIES OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. By Apa Stpewick, 
M.A., F.R.S., Woodwardian Professor. The Fifth Bdition. 
One thick volume, crown octavo, 12s. bing 

*,* The present edition is enlarged by the addition of a 
Preliminary Dissertation and Supplement, and ito- 
gether of 770 pages. 


" 





AN. EXPOSITION of the THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES, HISTORICAL and DOCTRINAL. By E. 
Harotp Browne, M.A. Prebendary of Exeter, formerly 
Vice-Principal of Lampeter College. To be completed in 
two volumes octavo. The First Volume, 10s. 6d. 





A COMMENTARY on the EPISTLE of 
PAUL the APOSTLE to the ROMANS. With a New 
Translation, and Notes. By W. W. Ewsang, M. Av incum- 
bent of St. George’s Church, Everton. To be completed in 
two volumes. Post octavo. The First Volume, 5s. 6d. 





HELIGOLAND; or, Reminiscences of Child- 
hood. A Genuine Narrative of Facts. By an Officer’s 
Daughter. Edited by Mrs. C. W., Author of “ Paddy’s 
Leisure Hours in the Poor-house.” With Two Lithographs, 
2s. 6d. 





HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
— ~— ee Burton, Oxford. Eighth and Cheaper 
on, 5s. 





DISCOURSES on COLONIZATION and 
EDUCATION, viewed in their bearing on the Increasing 
Population of this Kingdom. By J. Ceci, WrnTER, M.A., 
Rector of Gatton. Is. 

By the same Author, price 6¢. 

HINTS on CHURCH COLONIZATION. 





RECREATIONS in CHEMISTRY. By T. 
Grirritus, Lecturer on Chemistry at St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital. Second Edition, much enlarged. 5s. 

WORLD of WATERS; or Recreations in Hydrology. 
By Miss R. M. Zornuin. Second Edition. 6s. 

RECREATIONS in PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY; orthe 
Earth as It Is. By Miss R. M. Zornnuin. Third Edition. 6s. 

RECREATIONS in GEOLOGY. By Miss R. M. Zonn- 
un. Second Edition. 4s, 6d. 

RECREATIONS in ASTRONOMY. By the Rev. L. 
Tomuinson, M.A. Third Edition. 4s. 6d. 





A MEMOIR OF JOHN CARTER. By 
W. J. Damrien, Vicar of Coggeshall. With Illustrations. 5s. 





ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA. By T. G. 
Hatt, M.A., Professor of Mathematics in King’s College, 
London. Third and Cheaper Edition. 5s, 





SCHOOL SONGS, for Two and Three Voices. 
Composed by Jonn Hutian. 6d. 





EASY POETRY for CHILDREN, Third 
and Cheaper Edition. 1s, 


MONS. LE PACE 


HAS LATELY PUBLISHED 


NEW AND IMPROVED EDITIONS 


OF His 


COURSE. OF INSTRUCTION IN 
FRENCH, 


Designed to obviate the necessity of going to France (at the 
risk of morals) to acquire the Parisian accent. 


MONS. LE PAGE’S method of teaching the French Lan- 
guage is in accordance with Nature. A child acquires its 
native language intuitively, and is not at first perplexed with 
the niceties of Grammar ; so in following the system of M. 
Le Page it gradually becomes acquainted with the usual 
mode of expression in ordinary conversation, and then, 
when the idiom is virtually mastered, comes last of all the 
Grammar. 


Le Page’s L’Echo de Paris; being 
a SELECTION of PHRASES a person would hear daily if 
living in France. With a Vocabulary of the Words and 
Idioms. Sixteenth Edition. Price 4s. neatly bound. 


Le Pago’s Gift of Fluency in 
FRENCH CONVERSATION; a SET of EXERCISES for 
the LEARNER of the FRENCH LANGUAGE, calculated 
to enable him, by means of practice, to express himself 
fluently on the ordinary topics of life. Seventh Edition, 
with Notes. Price reduced to 3s. neatly bound. 


Le Page’s Key to the Gift of 
FRENCH CONVERSATION. The Key gives the correct 
translation of the same into French, thereby showing which 
is the proper expression for every topic of life. Price 
Eighteenpence sewed. 

Le Page’s Last Step to French; 
or, the PRINCIPLES of FRENCH GRAMMAR DIS- 
PLAYED, in a Series of Short Lessons, each of which is 
followed by Questions as Exercises, with the Versification. 
Fifth Edition. Price reduced to 3s. neatly bound, 


Le Page’s French School, complete. 
The Three Parts bound in One Volume, price, in cloth, 9s. 


Le Page’s French Master for 
BEGINNERS; or, EASY LESSONS in French, for Juve- 





nile Pupils. New Edition, with Additions, price 3s. 
Le P 's Ready Guide to French 
COMPOSITION. FRENCH 


RAMMARbyEXAMPLES; 
giving Models as Leading-strings throughout Accid and 
Syntax, and presenting a comparative view of the English 
and French Idioms in their principal differences. In 1 vol. 
12mo, price 4s. neatly bound. 


Le Page’s Petit Musee de Lit- 
TERATURE FRANCAISE. ELEGANT EXTRACTS 
from the most EMINENT WRITERS of FRANCE in 
PROSE and VERSE; with Chronological and Critical 
Notices of French Literature, from the Fourteenth to the 
Nineteenth Century. In 1 vol. 12mo, handsomely bound, 
price 5s. 6d. 


New Handbook of French Conversation. 
For the Use of Families at Home and Travellers Abroad. 


Le Page’s French Prompter: a 
COMPLETE HANDBOOK of CONVERSATION, Alpha- 
betically arranged, so as to obviate all difficulty of referenee : 
forming at once a perfect English and French Dictionary, 
and a complete Manual of Conversation, as it gives at each 
word all the phrases relating to it which are heard daily in 
polite families. Third Edition, in a neat pocket volume, 
price 5s. bound. 


Cherville’s First Step to French; 
indispensable to, and in harmony with, all French Gram- 
mars ; being a Collection of Progressive Familiar Conversa- 
tions, in French and in English, showing a parallel between 
the Pronunciation, Etymology, Accidence, and Idioms of 
the Parts of Speech, in both Languages, with Grammatical 
Observations on a New Plan. New and Improved Editiqn, 
with Additions, price 3s. 

Best English Grammar ever Published. 
New Edition, price 1s, bound in cloth. 

AnElementary English Grammar, 
upon an entirely new principle, especially adapted, by its 
simplicity and its numerous Exercises, for the Junior 
Classes in Schools, for Private Tuition, or for Self-instruc- 
tion. By the Rev. W. H. Pinnock. 

Guide to English Composition. 
This day, in a neat pocket volume, 2s. 6d. bound, 


Composition and Punctuation 
FAMILIARLY EXPLAINED for those who have neg- 
lected the study of Grammar; and wherein Foreigners 
who may. be learning English will also find information cal- 
culated to facilitate their progress in the understanding of 
the language. By Justin Brenan. Sixth Edition, con- 
siderably augmented, and carefully revised throughout. 


London; ErrincHam Witson, Royal Exchange; 











and Messrs. Loncman, 


’ ERN WORLD. 


NEW WORKS FOR OCTOBER 


TO BE 


PUBLISHED BY MR. BENTLEY, 


THE EARL OF ELLESMERE. 
In 2 vols. 8vo, 


THE HISTORY of the SICILIAN 


VESPERS. By Micnere Amant. Edited, with Introdue. 
tion and Notes. By the EArt or ELLEsmere. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo, with Illustrations, 


LIFE, SCENERY, and CUSTOMS 
in SIERRA LEONE and the GAMBIA. Written on the 
Spot from Personal Observations. By the Rev. Tuomas 
Eyre Poors, D.D., formerly of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, and 
Colonial and Garrison Chaplain of Sierra Leone, 





In three vols. post 8vo, 


The LADDER of GOLD. An English 
Story. By Rosert Ber, Author of “ Wayside Pictures in 
France, Belgium, and Holland,” &c. 





THE BARONESS VON BECK. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo, with Portraits of Kossuth, &c. 


PERSONAL ADVENTURES during 
the LATE WAR in HUNGARY. 
Beck. Comprising an Account of her Missions under the 
Orders of Kossuth to the Hungarian Army during the Contest. 


A New Edition (the fourth), in 3 vols. 8yo, of 


ALEXANDER MACKAY’S WEST: 


(In a few days.) 


Epinsuren Review. October, 1850. 

“We believe these two books of Sir C. Lyell’s and Mr, 
Mackay’s to be the most comprehensive as well as impartial, 
that have been published in England upon the United 
States. Mr. Mackay treats every subject in the spirit of a 
man intent upon conveying faithful and correct impressions 
to his readers.” 

Tinrs, 
ge “The Author produces in this work the experience of a 
‘long Tesidence in the United States, rendered 
instructive by an uncommon insight into its politics and 
institutions.” ca 
A New Edition, thoroughly revised, in 3 vols. 
post 8vo, of 

ANTONINA; or, THE FALL OF 

ROME. (Now ready.) 
Eprnsuroca Revirw. October, 1850. 

“The descriptive style of Mr. Collins is eloquent, and 
‘ Antonina’ possesses historical truthfulness. It is impos 
sible to enumerate its impressive situations, and its strokes 
of tragic irony. Antonina has earned for itself popularity 
in England, and a translation in Germany.” 


Times. 

“The period selected by Mr. Collins, which had taxed to 
the utmost the brilliant pen of the greatest of modern his- 
torians, was an ambitious choice: but he has accomplished 
histask. ‘ Antonina’ has placed its author in the rank of 
our greatest writers of romance.” 

ATHENZUM. 

“A richly-coloured impassioned story. We have & 
glimmer of that burning breathing life which Shakspere 
could throw into his Cleopatra and Cressida, his Coriolanut 
and Brutus. This commands, and will win, the crown.” 


COMPLETION OF ‘MR. PRESCOTT’S WORKS. 
IN TEN VOLUMES, HANDSOMELY, PRINTED AND BOUND, 
PRICE 60s. 
*,* Any of his Works can be obtained separately. 
I. THE REIGN OF FERDINAND AND 
ISABELLA, 3 vols. 18s. 
II. THE HISTORY of the CONQUEST of 
MEXICO, 3 vols. 18s. 
III. THE HISTORY of the CONQUEST of 
PERU, 3 vols. 18s. 
IV. CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS, 
1 vol. 6s 


oe 


Ricnaxp Brntiry, New Burlington Street. 


at his 











London: Printed by Tuomas CHOATE SAVILL, 


Printing-office, No. 4, Chandos Street, in the Parish of 
Saint Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex; 
and published by Witu1am DanteL Gearr, of No. 173, 

. Camberwell, in the County of Surrey, # 





Albany Road. 
the LITERARY GAZETTE OFFICE, No. 3, 7% 
Street, Covent Garden, October 13, 1850. 


By the Baroness vow» 
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